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PREFACE 


THE lectures that are gathered together 
in this volume were delivered to various 
institutions in the City of Madras within 
the last few years. The first, which gives 
its name to the volume, was delivered to 
the Madras International Fellowship, the 
second and the fourth to the Presidency 
College Sanskrit Association, the third to 
the Presidency College Hostel and the 
fifth to the Ramakrishna Mutt. Of these 
the second has already appeared in the 
columns of the Journal of Oriental Re- 
search, Madras, and the fifth, in a slightly 
modified form, in the Journal of Religion, 
Chicago. The third was one of the class 
lectures given to my wards in the Presi- 
dency College Hostel. These lectures are 
now published with the hope that they 
would appeal to a wider audience. I have 
to thank my friend Mr. Raja Ram for 
readily consenting to publish them on 
behalf of the Theosophical Publishing 
House. 

LD. wee 
Triplicane 
9-7-1928 
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The Gita and Spiritual Life 


I HAVE very great pleasure in being in your 
midst to-day to speak to you about the great 
Hindu scripture—the Bhagavad-Gita. For I 
may say at once that the ideal which the 
International Fellowship has set before itself is 
one which Hinduism has always advocated. 
“Under heaven, one family” is a motto which — 
every cultured Hindu readily endorses. We 
believe that all religions are only partial 
revelations of the ineffable Spirit, and that they: 
represent merely the different attempts made. 
by man in different ages and countries to realise- 
the highest in him. Therefore they are all 
pathways to God. The Gita, ina well-known, 
verse, says: 

“ Howsoever men approach me, even so do [ 
accept them; for on all sides whatever path 
they may choose is mine, O Arjuna.” 

But at the same time it is better for a majo- 
rity of men that they cultivate their souls in 
the spiritual soil and climate in which they 
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find themselves, and draw sustenance from the 
living waters of their own national scriptures. 
The Gita, in another equally well-known verse, 
says: 

“ Better one’s own law though imperfectly 
carried out than the law of another carried out 
perfectly. Better death in going by one’s own 
law, the law of another is fraught with fear.” 

To the same effect runs one of Asoka’s pillar 
edicts : 

“T devote my attention to all communities 
because all sects are reverenced by me with 
various forms of reverence. Nevertheless per- 
sonal adherence to one’s own creed is the chief 
thing in my opinion.” 

And in our own day Mahatma Gandhi has 
said : 

“T want the cultures of all the lands to be 
blown about my house as freely as possible. 
But I refuse to be blown off my feet by any.” 

Thus the best minds in India have always 
thought that every man should be firmly 
grounded in his own religion, and that at the 
same time he should try to understand, in a spirit 
of perfect humility and charity, the religious 
experience of other races. To me who am born 
and bred a Hindu, and am the inheritor of a 
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great religious tradition no foreign scriptures, 
with their unfamiliar symbols and unaccustom- 
ed ways of thought, can ever appeal as the Gita 
does. I read the Gita everyday. I make my 
children recite it every morning. I teach it 
every week to my students in the Hostel. I 
have written a book on it for beginners. And 
whenever I am invited to lecture on it I most 
heartily respond to the invitation. In short 
the Gita is the staff of my life. Often I feel 
that the God whom this scripture reveals is the 
only support that I have in my journey through 
life. But all this does not prevent me from 
reading with interest and advantage the 
Sermon on the Mount, the Epistles of St. Paul, 
the gospel of St. John or that wonderful book 
of Christian devotion—the Imitation of Christ. 
Similarly I hope that those of you who are not 
Hindus are able to read some of the Hindu 
scriptures and understand their spirit without 
in any way losing your faith in your own 
scriptures. It is now recognised in politics that 
the future ideai of the world is not one nation 
swallowing up other nations, or one kultur 
swallowing up other cultures, but a League of 
Nations where representatives of all states, big 
and small, meet on equalterms. Inreligion too , 
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our ideal in future should be, not one religion 
swallowing up other religions, but a League of 
Religions. In this country Hinduism, what- 
ever its faults may be, has ever been a League 
of Religions. For the word, Hinduism, is not 
a name given to any unalterable creed, but 
to a number of creeds differing considerably 
from one another, but living together in peace 
and amity. Religious toleration with us is not 
a stroke of policy, but an article of faith. 
What a great step forward would it be if all 
religions recognised this ideal, and pursued it 
steadily, substituting mutual understanding 
for aggressive propaganda! As this ideal is 
acceptable to your society I feel that those of 
you who are not Hindus will do well to read 
the Gita and understand what it means to 
millions of men and women in this country. 
The Gita is a dialogue between Krishna and 
Arjuna. It occurs in the great epic the Maha- 
bharata. On the field of Kurukshetra, where 
the two armies of the Pandavas and the 
Kauravas met for battle, Arjuna was over- 
whelmed with grief when he saw that his duty 
required him to kill his own kinsmen, teachers 
and friends arrayed on the opposite side. He 
threw down his bow and arrows and told his 
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charioteer and friend Krishna that he would 
not fight. Then Krishna explained to him at 
length the metaphysical and ethical implica- 
tions of duty and pursuaded him to fight. 
This is the scaffolding of the Gita. 

Now, the question is sometimes asked, is this 
dialogue between Krishna and Arjuna on the 
field of battle historical? Further, is not such 
a thing inherently impossible? How could 
there be a long philosophical discourse in a 
chariot amidst the din of war? And how could ~ 
a discourse between two intimate friends be in 
verse ? Questions like these are seriously asked, 
and answers are sometimes given as seriously. 
for instance, in an edition of the Gita which 
has been recently published, we are told there 
is nothing inherently absurd in the view that 
Krishna actually spoke the words of the Gita 
on the battlefield. Even the words of men 
become rythmical under the stress of emotion. 
And so there is nothing wonderful if the words 
of the Avatar fell naturally into anushtubh and 
other metres, as He discoursed on the problems 
of life and death. 

Well, the question before us is, I think, 
similar to the question we have in St. John’s 
gospel. For the long discourses, put in the 
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mouth of Christ by the author of the fourth 
gospel in chapters XIV, XV and XVI, are not 
historically true. I understand it is now 
admitted by Biblical scholars that the author 
of the fourth gospel treats his historical 
materials with great freedom. He gives his 
own version of the ministry of Jesus, which is 
not in agreement with the version of the 
synoptic gospels, and attributes to him dis- 
courses which he never delivered and which 
refute by anticipation some doctrines of the 
early Christian church, which were considered 
dangerous by the evangelist. Even the famous 
Sermon on the Mount, I understand, is not 
strictly one sermon. It has been pieced out of 
various discourses given by Jesus on different 
occasions. The short version given by St. Luke 
is probably nearer the original than the well- 
known long version given in chapters V, VI 
and VII of the first gospel. But then it was a 
sermon delivered not on a mountain but on a 
plain. Some critics are of opinion that the 
sermon was originally short and delivered on 
the plain, but that St. Matthew supplemented it 
with the other sayings of Jesus, and purposely 
threw into relief the difference between the 
teaching of Jesus and the teaching of Moses, 
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and finally made it a sermon on the mount, so 
that the law of the New Testament might be 
an impressive parallel to the law of the old 
Testament which was delivered to Moses on a 
mountain. The obvious inference from all 
such facts is that these ancient writers were 
not at all troubled by the ideas that we now 
have of historical accuracy. They cared more 
for the teaching than for the occasion that 
gave rise to it. They cared more for the 
building than for the scaffolding. ven to us 
what does it matter whether the Sermon on 
the Mount was delivered on a mount or on a 
plain? What does it matter whether it was 
delivered on one occasion or on several 
occasions? Its value lies in its contents. If 
questions of rigid historical and verbal accuracy 
are therefore irrelevant even in the case of the 
scriptures of a religion which is largely depen- 
dent upon a historical fact, what shall we say of 
the relevancy of such questions in the case of 
the scriptures of a religion which is indepen- 
dent of all historical facts, and of a nation 
which has been rather careless in recording 
its own history ? No, the question of histori- 
city of the dialogue of the Gita need not 
trouble us any more than that: of the historicity 
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of the dialogues in the Upanishads, in 
which gods,e men and animals figure as 
interlocutors or as teachers. Moreover we 
should not forget that the Gita occurs in an 
epic poem, and not in any chronicle or 
biography. The authors of the Mahabharata 
do not set out to give us history. The 
question of historical accuracy never entered 
the minds of Vyasa and his followers. Their 
aim was only to make the old sagas and 
legends of their race vehicles of popular 
religious teaching. Historical materials may 
be embedded in some of their compositions and 
may be of some value to the student of ancient 
Indian History, if he succeeds in separating 
them from mythology, legend. folklore and 
poetry. But they are of little value to the 
student of Hindu religion. 

Let us therefore proceed from the scaffolding. 
to the building. The Gita is called a Yoga- 
sastra. The Lord who teaches it is termed 
Yogesvara. And the ideal character that 
the teaching seeks to produce is called a Yogin. 
So it is very necessary for us at the outset to 
understand clearly the meaning of the word, 
Yoga. In fact this small Sanskrit word is the 
key to the whole scripture. Yoga is popularly 
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associated with certain prolonged mental 
exercises in’ concentration. And a Yogin is 
popularly pictured as a cold and severe ascetic 
possessing occult powers. But this is not the 
sense in which Yoga is used in the Gita. And 
the Yogin that is described as an ideal 
character by the author is far greater than a 
mere ascetic. The Sanskrit word, Yoga, is 
cognate with the English word, yoke. It 
means union or fellowship with God. There- 
fore Yoga, which is taught on every page of 
the Gita as the goal of man, is what Christians 
generally call fellowship with God, and what 
mystic writers call unitive life. The supreme 
happiness of man consists in detaching himself 
from the world and the pleasures of the flesh 
and living in union with God and doing His 
work in the world. That is true Yoga. Just 
as in St. John’s gospel the word, Logos, is taken 
from Greek, philosophy, where it means the 
impersonal rational principle underlying the 
universe, and is interpreted in terms of a 
personality co-eternal with God, so in the 
Gita the word, Yoga, is taken from the 
technical systems of mental discipline and used 
in a broad and comprehensive sense. But the 
difficulty is the word is used in the narrow as 
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well as the broad sense in the Gita. And 
further it is ‘used in various other senses also 
such as power, prosperity, synthesis, mystery 
and so on. This may appear a formidable 
difficulty. But practically there is none as the 
word is used in the narrow sense only occa- 
sionally, and as the context makes the meaning 
always clear. If only we remember that Yoga 
means spiritual life, and that the various 
aspects of spiritual life are referred to by 
means of compounds like karma-yoga or 
righteousness, dhyana-yoga or meditation, 
bhakti-yoga or devotion, sanyasa-yoga or 
renunciation and jnana-yoga or divine reali- 
sation, we shall have no difficulty at all in 
understanding the teaching of the Gita. For 
the scripture recognises that righteousness 
meditation, devotion, renunciation and reali- 
sation are not mutually exclusive, but dif- 
ferent phases, or at best stages of one reality 
—spiritual life. 

In the back-ground of the teaching of the 
Gita we more or less clearly see a controversy 
about karma-yoga and karma-sanyasa— 
that is, about a life of works and renunci- 
ation of works. This controversy is parallel 
to the one that we have-in the early Christian 
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church between those who taught salvation by 
works and those who taught’ salvation by 
faith. St. Paul, who felt keenly the contrast in: 
his own life between obedience to the law and 
faith in Christ, and perceived that after 
his conversion he had a wonderful peace 
of mind and a tremendous moral energy un- 
known to him in his pharisaic days, emphasised 
faith at the expense of works. But St. James, 
addressing a number of Judaistic Christians. 
who prided themselves on their belief in one 
God, roundly declared, ‘“‘ You believe in one 
God? Well and good. So do the devils, and 
they shudder. But‘ will you understand, you 
senseless fellow, that faith without deeds is 
dead ?” St. John, on the other hand, distributes 
the emphasis properly, and explicitly insists on 
the moral obligations of faith. For in one of 
his epistles he writes, “ He who says, ‘I know 
Him,’ but does not obey His commands is a 
liar, and the truth is not in him; but whoever 
obeys His word, in him love to God is really 
complete.” In a similar way the Gita points 
out that jnana without karma, or karma with- 
out jnana is only a false abstraction. Religion 
and morality, when they are made mutually 
exclusive, become obviously unreal. The reality 
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is spiritual life which includes these and more. 
Karma or bhakti or jnana is only a question of 
emphasis at the various stages of the spiritual 
journey. Yoga is a hill with a serene life of 
contemplation at the top and an active life of 
service at the base. The Gita says: 

“Works are said to be the means of a sage 
who wants to attain to yoga; but when he has 
attained to yoga serenity is said to be the means.” 

Probably the contrast between the two 
ideals will become clearer to you if I employ 
Christian symbols. The one is the zeal of the 
crusader, the other is the peace of the psalmist. 
There is spiritual life at the back of both. But 
zeal is one stage, and peace is another. There 
is no doubt that the psalmist represents a 
higher ideal, a maturer experience, than the 
crusader. But the ideal of the psalmist is not 
within the reach of all. It is only for the few 
who have reached the end of the journey. The 
lower ideal is for all. The Gita recognises 
poth the ideals. It says that they are in effect 
the same. They lead to the same goal, the 
lower being accessory to the higher. The Gita 
says: 

“Tt is the simple, and not the wise, that 
speak of works and of their renunciation as 
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diverse ways. He who is firmly set on one 
reaches the end of both.” : 

“The place which is reached by men of 
renunciation is reached by men of action also. 
He who says that the way of renunciation and 
the way of works are one—he sees indeed.” 

“But it is hard to achieve renunciation, O 
mighty Arjuna, for one who is not trained in 
selfless action, while the sage who is trained in 
selfless action reaches the Supreme in no long 
time.” 

Dr. Macnicol, in his book on Indian Theism, 
says that it is a weakness of the Gita that, 
though it is a gospel of love and service, the 
intellectual tradition asserts itself in it now 
and then. What the Christian critic regards 
as the weakness of the Gita is considered by 
us as its strength. Hinduism has a character- 
istic doctrine called the doctrine of adhikara 
according to which a man is to be taught only 
that aspect of truth for which he is best fitted. 
All minds should not be thrust into one pigeon- 
hole. The religion of the scholar cannot be 
the same as the religion of the labourer. If I 
were addressing a gathering of workmen on 
the Gita I should not speak about the things I 
have been speaking to you to-day. No teacher 
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would recommend St. John’s gospel to a 
beginner. But at the same time the higher 
teaching should not be suppressed. As soon as 
the learner is fit for it it should be imparted to 
him. St. Luke’s gospel is to be taught in the 
lower classes, and St. John’s in the higher 
classes. Similarly the Gita, which is intended 
to be a layman’s Upanishad, has to lay emphasis 
on works. But at the same time it glances at 
the higher ideal of contemplation. 

Thus the Gita is a gospel of spiritual life 
with a particular emphasis on its ethical side. 
For the average man it recommends a life of 
works to begin with. But the question im- 
mediately arises, what works? In every religi- 
ous organisation there will be men who have 
a tendency to make religion mechanical by 
reducing morals to rituals, and prayers to 
formulas. Rites and ceremonies, creeds and 
formulas have no doubt their place in religion. 
The Gita does not fail to recognise their value. 
But it sets its face decidedly against the soul- 
less ritualism of those who might be termed 
Vedic Hedonists. In startling language the 
author condemns the ritualism of this school 
with its cumbersome ceremonial, its divided 
aims and its insistence on the letter of the law. 
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And in its place he teaches a higher ethics 
which is integral, internal and independent. 
Let me now briefly explain these three 
characteristic features of the ethics of the Gita 
and contrast them with those of the teachings 
of the ritualists—the Pharisees of India. First 
of all the Gita teaches that the idea of Yoga is 
one supreme good, namely, fellowship with 
God. All acts of morality, all systems of 
discipline and all varieties of self-sacrifice have 
only one end in view—the realisation of God 
in our souls. Heaven and hell are not some 
distant regions of eternal bliss or woe, but are 
merely states of the soul. Our supreme happi- 
ness consists in our constant contact with the 
Reality, and our misery consists in our igno- 
rance and sin. The ritualists, on the other 
hand, taught that happiness had to be sought 
in a Paradise where there were different en- 
joyments for the different sacrificial rites per- 
formed on the earth. They had no idea of one 
supreme good which is the goal of ethical life. 
As the Gita says, their souls were ridden with 
desires. They were after pleasure and power. 
Hence they taught a legalistic doctrine accord- 
ing to which there is a reward in another world 
for every rite that is performed in this. The 
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author of the Gita contemptuously brushes 
aside this teaching and substitutes a simple 
moral law for a complex ritual code, as his 
spiritual ancestors, the teachers of the Upani- 
shads, did in their day, and as his spiritual 
descendant, Sankara, did again in his day. 
Secondly, the Gita pleads for inward moral 
purity in place of external ceremonial purity. 
And even in morality it points cut how a moral 
spirit is far superior to individual moral acts. 
An inward virtuous disposition is as superior 
to virtuous acts, as virtuous acts themselves 
are superior to ceremonial rites. The Gita 
therefore gives a wider interpretation to 
the terms, Karma and Yajna, and makes them 
cover all duties of life and all types of self- 
sacrifice. It points out that a life of self- 
control is a life of true sacrifice, and that all 
material sacrifices are nothing compared to 
the sacrifice of the spirit. But it does not stop 
there. It goes further and says that morality 
- finds its consummation and completeness in 
religion. For on the moral plane we are never 
free from obstacles and struggles. But when 
once we are spiritually illumined our difficulties 
are removed, and our doubts are solved. Our 
sins worry us no more. Our virtues cease to 
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make us vain. For our souls pass through fire, 
as it were, and everything that we used to 
claim as our own is burnt away. The Gita 
says: 

“As the fire which is kindled reduces all 
fuel to ashes, O Arjuna, so does the fire of 
divine knowledge reduce to ashes all works.” 

“There is no purifier on earth equal to divine 
knowledge. A man who becomes perfect in 
Yoga finds it in course of time in himself.” 

Thirdly, while the teaching of the ritualists 
was slavishly dependent on the letter of the 
law the teaching of the Gita is for a progress- 
ive spiritual emancipation from the restraints 
of the law. The authority of scriptures is 
clearly recognised, but the ultimate freedom of 
the spirit is also emphasised. Reformers quote 
the verses bearing on the latter, and conser- 
vatives quote the verses bearing on the former. 
The Gita lends support to both. But to arrive 
at the truth we have to take the scripture as a 
whole and consider the general drift of its 
teaching. If we do that, I think we have to 
come to the conclusion that the great teacher 
is a conservative reformer, whose attitude 
towards the law is midway between that of 
literalists on the one hand and that of heretics 
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on the other. He would neither repudiate the 
law nor maké it a fetish. His attitude was 
similar to that of Christ towards the Jewish 
law. Christ did not entirely repudiate the 
Mosaic law. On the other hand he said that 
not a jot or tittle of it would ever pass away. 
And when he cured people he directed them to 
go to the temple and make offerings in 
accordance with the law. At the same time 
he denounced the Pharisees in scathing terms. 
But the response which the Indian teacher 
met with among his people was different from 
the response which the Jewish teacher met 
with among the Jews. In India the validity 
of protests against a soulless mechanical 
religion was soon recognised, and the new 
teaching was speedily incorporated and it 
became a part of the law. The Upanishads 
became a part of the Vedas, and the Gita 
became an authoritative scripture. So that 
there was no cleavage between the old 
and the new. On the other hand, our 
theologians, in accordance with the Hindu 
doctrine of adhikara, arrange them as steps 
in the ladder of spiritual ascent. But the 
Jews crucified their teacher and would have 
none of his teaching. The result was that 
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Christianity had to break away from Judaism 
and spread itself over other nations than 
the Jews. 

Thus the moral teaching of the Gita, as 
compared with the legalistic doctrine of 
ritualists, is characterised by inwardness, inte- 
gral unity and progressive independence. 

It is sometimes said, especially by those who 
read the Gita for purposes of adverse criticism, 
that it teaches the cold and Stoic doctrine 
of duty for duty’s sake, and that its ideal is 
simply the wise man, who is not perturbed by 
the desires and passions which agitate the 
ordinary man. The Gita, no doubt, teaches 
that we should detach ourselves from the 
world and cultivate a calm indifference to 
outward circumstances. Equability or in- 
difference to the so-called pairs of opposites— 
pleasure and pain, heat and cold, success and. 
failure, and gain and loss—is taught on almost 
every page of the scripture. Even in the 
religious exercises that he recommends the 
teacher insists upon moderation and the golden 
mean. He condemns prolonged fasts and 
vigils as much as gluttony and laziness. He 
distinguishes false tapas, which consists in self- 
torture and spiritual vanity, from true fapas, , 
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which consists in humility and equipoise of the 
mind. But, as the very word, Yoga, implies, 
detachment from pleasures and pains of the 
world is only the negative side of spiritual life. 
The positive side is attachment to God. The 
Gita clearly says that, until this contact is 
established, the negative self-discipline alone 
will not be effective and cannot last long. 

“The objects of sense fall away from the 
soul in the body when it ceases to feed on 
them, but the taste for them is left behind. 
Even the taste falls away when the Supreme 
is seen. Though a man may ever strive, O 
Arjuna, and be ever so wise, his senses will 
rebel and carry away his mind by force. So 
he should control them all and remain stead- 
fast and devoted to me.” 

Therefore the Yogin of the Gita is not 
merely a sage who relies on his own strength 
of mind in the face of trials and temptations. 
He is not merely a wise man treating 
with contempt the vain shadows of the world. 
He does stand up, no doubt, boldly against 
all forms of evil. He does treat with 
contempt the vain shadows of the world. 
But his strength is derived from God. 

. His insight is due to his illumination. 
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And his contempt towards the vanities 
of the world is the result of his perception of 
the realities of spiritual life. The Yogin isa 
man who has surrendered his self-will, and 
lives only to carry out the will of God. He is 
a man who has ceased to be himself to become 
the servant of Iswara. He isa man who has 
lost himself to find himself. He has become a 
branch of the true vine, in the expressive 
phrase of St. John. The divine interlocutor of 
the Gita says of such men, “ They are in me, 
and I am in them.” 

What a travesty of this spiritual teaching it 
is to say that it is equivalent to the Stoic 
teaching of duty for duty’s sake! The Stoic 
philosopher has not the warmth of love, the 
illumination of mind and the joy of spirit 
which the yogin has. He coldly suffers under 
the weight of tragedy, while the yogin feels 
that the tragedies of life are no tragedies at 
all, but are moments in the growth of the soul, 
and that even a little of his Yoga, as the Gita 
puts it, wards off great fear. The yogin is a 
man who works in this world but lives in a 
world of spirit, where success and failure have 
a different connotation and different values. 
There every righteous act, every good impulse z 
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bears its fruit at once in the soul. When the 
soul puts forth its moral energy it may fail in 
the external world, but, as every religious man 
knows, it is crowned with success in the 
internal kingdom of spirit. As long as a man 
sets the goal of his life in the external world 
he is subject to uncertainty. And even when 
he succeeds his success gives no permanent joy. 
But the yogin is one who has set the goal of 
his life, not in this world, nor in a heaven 
which he hopes to reach after death, but in a 
world of spirit of which he is a denizen even 
here and now. The Gita says: 

“The sage who has controlled his senses, 
mind and understanding, and who has put 
away desire, fear and anger, and who is ever 
bent on liberation—he is ever liberated.” 

The more he feels at home in that world of 
freedom the more he has of eternal life. To 
abide in that world, to feel that he is no longer 
a separate self with walls of exclusion all 
around him, but an inclusive personality in 
vital connection with the supreme spirit—that 
is the goal of religious life according to the 
Gita. The doctrine of selfless action, which is 
taught by this scripture, recognises that man’s 
desires are rooted in the delusive notion of a 
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separate self dependent on time, and that 
therefore their realisation only strengthens 
that delusion, binds him inevitably to the 
time-process and prevents him from gaining 
entrance into eternal life. Any experience 
in the time-process, however pleasurable it 
may be, cannot give ultimate satisfaction 
to the soul which belongs to a timeless reality. 
Hinduism teaches us that our permanent happi- 
ness consists in escaping from all shows of time 
with their unceasing change, their strife and 
opposition, and their mutual exclusion and 
differentiation. The soul, which is of divine 
origin, can be at home only in a World of Spirit 
where harmony and unity are secured, and 
where all real values such as love, beauty and 
truth are eternally conserved. There are then 
two worlds before us—the external world of 
appearance and change, and the internal world 
of reality and permanence. Which of these shall 
we choose? The path of change is kama or 
self-will, and the path of permanent happiness 
is Yoga or obedience to the will of God. The 
Gita, using the imagery of the old eschatology, 
points out the contrast between the two paths: 

“These two ways of the world, bright and 
dark, are deemed everlasting. By the former 
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one goes never to return, by the latter one 
returns again.” 

In other words, when a man eradicates his 
desires based on the notion of a separate self, 
and trains his heart to flow out in sympathy 
and love for all beings, and lives in fellowship 
with God as His co-worker he treads the path 
of light which leads him to his true home. But 
when a man cherishes his desires and hugs the 
delusion that he is a separate individual with 
interests of his own he treads the path of dark- 
ness, and wanders in the world of change which 
we call samsara. The Gita, in a hundred 
different ways, points out the ultimate happi- 
ness of yoga or fellowship with God, and the 
ultimate misery of kama or self-centred life. 
It should be borne in mind that by the word 
kama the teacher means only selfish desire 
which is not in accordance with the moral and 
spiritual law. For in one place he identifies 
with God the desire which is in accordance 
with dharma. According to him, as with the 
other great mystics of the world, the path of 
light begins with morality. But morality, when 
it realises its aspiration, subverts the conditions 
of its own existence, inasmuch as the indivi- 
dual ceases to be an individual and feels he is 
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a part and parcel of the all-embracing spirit. 
That is the highest state we can reach. That 
is the goal of spiritual life. The Bhagavan of 
the Gita says: 

‘He who does my work and regards me as 
supreme; he who devotes himself to me without 
any attachments and who is free from hatred 
towards any creature—he comes to me, O 


Arjuna.” 


THE MYSTIC WAY OF THE 
BHAGAVAD-GITA 


MYSTICISM has been defined in various ways. 
Dean Inge in his lectures on Christian Mysti- 
cism quotes about twenty-six definitions of the 
word. But it is only theologians that quarrel 
over definitions. Let us seek the reality that 
lies behind them. Mysticism usually appears 
in connection with the endeavour of man to 
apprehend God directly in his own soul and to 
become united with Him. True mysticism 
therefore is the very heart and centre of religi- 
ous life. It is the life-blood of every religion. 
All the great historical religions of the world 
are based on the mystic experiences of their 
founders. Christianity is the outcome of the 
mystic experience of Jesus, St. John and 
St. Paul. Buddhism is the result of the experi- 
ence that Gautama had under the Bo-tree. 
And Hinduism has its origin in the creative 
experience of the great mystics of the Upani- 
shads. So, whenever in the course of the 
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historic evolution of any of these religions a 
believer passes beyond the mere institutional 
forms, and tries to make the experience of the 
original founders his own, he enters the sphere 
of mysticism. 

But a man has to die and be born again 
before he enters its precincts. Religion is a 
comfortable pursuit only so far as it means the 
observance of rituals, the solemn reading of 
sacred books, the singing of hymns and the 
undisturbed possession of one’s property. But 
when a man passes beyond these tasteful outer 
courts and tries to enter the inner court of the 
temple where the mystic way begins, he is 
struck down at the very entrance. The first 
touch of true religion results invariably in 
an inward Sanyasa. For the things that the 
man has prized most till then become suddenly 
like the dust on the roadside. The guides 
that have served him till then, and the com- 
panions that have cheered him all along by 
their presence linger behind, fail and fade 
away. The light that lighted him so far has 
its well marked boundary here. It is of no 
use beyond. For as the Upanishad says: 

‘‘ The sun does not shine there, nor the moon, 
nor the stars, nor these lightnings, much less 
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this fire. He shines, and everything shines 
after Him. By His light all this is illumined.” 

A new light requires a new sense. The eye 
that has been accustomed to look on time has 
to give place to the eye that looks on eternity. 
But violent adjustments have to be made, 
drastic detachments have to be effected before 
a gleam of the new light falls upon the new 
sense. The world that sits like a nightmare 
on the breast of the sleeping soul has to be 
shaken off before the awakening comes. A 
man has to lose himself before he finds himself. 
Some awake early in life, some very late, some 
never at all. But true life begins only 
with the awakening. When Byazid, a Persian 
mystic, was asked in his seventy-fifth year 
how old he was, he replied, “ Four years.” 
They said to him, ‘‘ How can that be?” He 
answered, “I have been veiled from God by 
this world for seventy years, but I have seen 
Him during the last four years.” The period in 
which one is veiled does not belong to one’s life. 

It is only after the awakening that a man 
begins to understand the vital teachings of his 
scriptures. - Some of their phrases begin to 
glow with life and put on the freshness they 
had on the day on which they were uttered. 
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He begins to see, for instance, thgt the terms 
prdna, jydtis, akas‘a and Ananda, in which the 
Upanishads describe God, are not merely meta- 
phorical any more than they are literal. The 
full significance of these words is lost by such 
figurative interpretations as that God is life, 
that He is the light that dispels the darkness 
of ignorance, etc. For they are not mere 
metaphors. They rather refer to certain phases 
of mystic experience. The word akasa refers 
to the feeling of infinitude, jydtis to the 
uncreated light in the heart, prana to the 
experience of an abounding life compared 
with which our ordinary life is death, 
and Ananda to the universal joy which the 
mystic feels in partaking of the nature of 
God. Thus the words of the scriptures become 
the voices of the living past and begin to 
guide the awakened man on the mystic way. 
Under their guidance he proceeds from strength 
to strength till at last he gains his freedom 
and becomes a living witness to truth. How- 
ever, it is only the mystics who remain in the 
bosom of the Church and, possessing a strong 
sacramental sense, make use of its traditional 
symbols, that are able to exert a lasting and 
beneficial influence on their fellow-men. 
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The danger of a mystical type of religion is 
that, in so far as it rests on the authority of 
the inward light, it tends to belittle the 
importance of spiritual tradition and make 
every individual mystic a law unto himself. 
Also it sometimes runs the risk of relaxing the 
moral law and giving a spiritual veneer to 
men and women who have not got over even 
ordinary sensuality. And the false freedom 
that is often claimed on behalf of the spirit of 
the law, as opposed to its letter, becomes a 
danger to religion. Therefore many of the 
great mystics of the world have pleaded 
passionately for the authority of the scriptures 
and insisted on the traditional courses of disci- 
pline. They knew that religious freedom 
could not be achieved by merely mouthing 
facile phrases like tatvamasi. Sankara, for 
instance, in one of his philosophical poems, 
says, ‘“ A king cannot become a king by merely 
crying out ‘I am the king, I am the king.’ He 
becomes a king only by overcoming his enemies 
and establishing his dominion.” The author 
of Theologia Germanica, who is one of the 
ganest exponents of Christian mysticism, 
earnestly warns ‘the friends of God” against 
the false light of Nature which misleads a man 
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under the guise of the true inward light. 
Niffari, a tenth century Muslim mystic, makes 
God say in one of his prophetic works, ‘‘ Cleave 
in thy outward theory and practice to the rule 
of the prophet and cleave in thy inward feeling 
to the gnosis which I have given thee.” 
Similarly St. Augustine, St. Francis, the German 
mystics of the fourteenth century, St. Catherine 
and St. Teresa lived and worked within the 
church infusing light and life into its tradi- 
tional formule. Therefore their influence was 
more abiding than that of the independent 
mystics—as Blake in England, or Emerson in 
America. In our own country we find the 
influence of the author of the Bhagavad-Gita, 
who is a mystic of the church, has been more 
lasting than that of the Buddha who set 
himself up as an independent teacher. 

I speak deliberately of the author of the 
Gita and not of Krishna, because, to my mind, 
the part that Krishna plays in the Gita is 
analogous to that of Christ in St. John’s 
Gospel, of Buddha in Saddharma Pundarika, 
and of Socrates in the Dialogues of Plato. 
For, though all these characters are historical, 
and though we have accounts of their careers 
and teachings elsewhere, they are made in 
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these books the mouth-pieces of certain aspects 
of the teaching, as selected and developed by 
one of their disciples according to the needs 
of the time. The author of the Gita, living in 
the Epic Period of Hindu expansion and of re- 
action from the early Buddhist monasticism, and 
speaking to laymen, presents the teaching of 
the older mystics of the Upanishads in a 
new light of his own, and makes the Avatar 
his interlocutor. As the Gita is the essence of 
the Upanishads, its external form is clearly 
meant to be symbolic of the fact that the 
teaching is traditional and that the teacher is 
an orthodox mystic of the church. 

His gospel, in spite of the later sectarian 
interpretations, remains as comprehensive as 
life. For he accommodates in it not only 
several types of mysticism but also several 
unmystical types of religion. It is only types 
of irreligion like materialism, free-thinking 
and Pharisaism that he condemns. ‘The 
contrast between an unmystical type of 
religion and a mystical type cannot be better 
drawn than in the two contiguous verses in 
the third chapter : 

“Thus was the wheel set in motion, and he 
who does not follow it, but takes delight in 
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the senses and lives in sin—he lives in vain, O 
Arjuna.” (The wheel referred to here is the 
wheel of sacrifices by which gods and men 
depend on one another for their sustenance.) 
And the next verse reads— 

“ But the man who rejoices in the spirit, 
who is content and satisfied with the spirit 
alone —for him there is no work to do.” 

Three types of unmystical religion are 
mentioned in the Gita—the sacrificial type, 
the ritualistic type and the polytheistic type. 
The author shows sympathy towards all these. 
But at the same time he points out their 
limitations. They should not be condemned as 
wrong and sinful, but should be led up toa 
purer, more enlightened and more inward 
religion. Sacrifices are commendable, but they 
must be the sacrifices of the spirit and not of 
material objects. Rituals ought to be observ- 
ed, but only when they serve to purify the 
heart. And the popular gods may be woship- 
ped, but the worshipper should understand that 
they are only partial aspects of the one trans- 
cendent and immanent Iswara. Thus the 
greatness of the Bhagavad-Gita lies in that, 
while it condemns in very strong terms all 
types of irreligion, it extends the hand of 
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sympathy to the unmystical types of religion 
and attempts to unify the mystical types. 

Of mystical religion mention is made of three 
well-known varieties. There is the philoso- 
phical mysticism in which the mind of man 
tries to grasp the ultimate unity of all things 
in God. There is the devotional mysticism in 
which the mind tries to enjoy the blessedness 
of communion with God. And, lastly, there is 
the practical mysticism in which the mind 
tries to imitate the creative activity of God. 
But the Gita does not present these in isolation 
as separate types, for they never occur so in 
life. Philosophical intuition, devotional fervour 
and creative energy are not after all such 
irreconcilable elements as some theologians 
make them out to be. Does not the person- 
ality of Sankara, for instance, a great philo- 
sophical mystic though he is, show the other 
two elements in combination? Do not his 
passionate hymns exhibit his devotion? And 
do not his incessant travelling, teaching, 
writing and organising bear witness to his 
creative energy ? The type of character that 
the author of the Gita has in view is neither 
a philosophical mystic nor a devotional mystic 
nor a practical mystic but a combination of 
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the three. The ideal Yogin he, describes in 
various passages is a well-balanced mystic, 
seeking union with God through his intellect, 
through his emotions and through his will. 
His head, heart, and hands—all work in union. 
His whole being has passed through the flames 
of holiness, and is consecrated to God. 

This spirit of synthesis is seen in the author’s 
conception of the goal as well as the way. 
The goal to be reached is symbolised in various 
ways by various classes of mystics. Some 
represent it as a person, usually one of the 
gods of the popular religion or an Avatar, or, 
in the case of credal religions like Christianity, 
the founder himself in a deified state. To 
approach Him, to serve Him, to love Him, and 
finally to abide in Him is the aim of the 
worshipper. Others again represent the goal 
as a state of the spirit, whose limitations of 
individuality are no longer clogs to the under- 
standing. To control the senses, to check the 
movements of the mind, to concentrate the 
attention and to grasp the ultimate unity of 
all things is the aim of the thinker. While a 
third class of men represent it as a place, 
either a world or a kingdom far away from 
the earth—a place where there is no sickness 
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nor sorrow, ,neither old age nor death. To 
turn away from sin, to discharge his duties 
faithfully, to detach himself from this world 
and to gain the other world is the aim of the 
practical man of religion. In the Gita the 
ultimate Reality is described indifferently now 
as a person—the Avatar or Isvara, now as a 
state—the Brahmi-Sthiti, and now as a place 
—the indestructible abode. It should be 
observed that the expression ‘ the mystic way ° 
assumes that the ultimate Reality to be 
reached is symbolised as a place, and that man’s 
life on earth is a pilgrim’s progress. If the 
Reality is viewed as a_ person ‘ mystic love’ 
should take the place of ‘ mystic way’; and 
if it is viewed as a condition of the soul, 
‘mystic discipline’ is the phrase that should be 
employed. But it is all a question of words 
and symbols, the thing symbolised is one and 
the same. The author of the Gita uses one 
comprehensive word for all kinds of approach. 
It is Yoga. Yoga then is the mystic way 
taught in the Gita. 

The mystic way is divided, according to the 
neo-Platonic- tradition which is accepted by 
Christian mystics, into three stages—(1) the 
purificatory stage in which by various penances 
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and mortifications the soul is purged of all its 
sins and earthly desires, (2) the illuminative 
stagein which a sense of the abiding presence of 
God is gradually cultivated, (3) and the unitive 
stage in which the nature of God is not only 
perceived and enjoyed, but also shared by the 
soul in mystic union. This union is the true 
goal of the mystic guest. When the goal is 
reached, the self, no longer subject to limita- 
tions of any kind, is one with the Absolute. 
It will be seen at once that these well-known 
stages of the mystic way correspond to our 
karma-yoga, bhakti-yoga, and jnana-yoga. 
So the division of the eighteen chapters of the 
Gita by our commentators into three sections, 
each section covering one-third of the mystic 
way. though a little arbitrary, seems to be 
quite in accord with the traditions of mysticism 
all the world over. For almost the same steps 
of ascent are marked in the literature of Sufism 
as will be seen from the following abridged 
passage from Ameer Ali's Spirit of Islam. 

“ According to the Sufi, the seeker for Truth 
by intensive inwardness and communion with 
God can rise by successive stages of exaltation 
to a state, when he can actually have a vision 
of the Divine Essence. The first step for the 
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novitiate is to form the niyyat (the resolve or 
intention), then comes tauba (penitence and 
renunciation). He is now on the forward path, 
this stage is called muja-hada (probation or 
striving). After a prolonged probation the 
ecstatic soul appears in the Presence still 
veiled. This stage is technically called muha- 
zara. The next is the uplifting of the veil 
(mukashafa) when the veil which curtained 
off the Unseen is lifted, and God becomes 
revealed to the worshipper’s heart; the last 
stage is the vision (mushahada) when the 
entranced soul stands in the presence of Truth 
itself, and the light falls distinctly on the 
human heart.” 

Some extreme Sufis also taught the doctrine 
of Istihad according to which man is identified 
with God in the unitive stage. But that is 
looked upon as a heresy by orthodox Muslims. 

Thus the mystic way is the same or almost 
the same in all religions. Some divide it into 
three stages, some into four stages, and some 
into five or more. But all divisions are more 
or less arbitrary. There is no hard and fast 
line between one stage and another. The way 
is not an artificial staircase but a natural slope, 
and the author of the Gita treats it as such. 
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He is a seer, and not a theologjan. He does 
not deal with rounded systems, but with life. 
So, though the mystic way has the same well- 
known stages in the Gita as we find in the 
literature of mysticism everywhere, his des- 
cription of it is peculiarly his own. As one 
man’s face is different from another’s though all 
men have the same organs of sight and hearing, 
so one mystic’s experience is different from 
another’s though all mystics tread the same 
way, pass by the same landmarks, and reach 
the same goal. 

According to the Gita, it seems to me, the 
entire way lies between two types of character 
—a ‘Sakta’ and a ‘ Yukta’. The whole 
discipline recommended by the author consists 
in converting a ‘Sakta’ into a‘ Yukta’. A 
‘Sokta’ is one who is thoroughly attached to 
the world, and whose actions are always 
actuated by self-love. In him the divine spark 
is controlled by the senses, tht mind and the 
understanding. He is a creature of time and 
circumstance. He is ever victimised by the 
fleeting pleasures and pains of external things. 
He has no permanent principle which he has 
fetched from beyond time to be set in opposi- 
tion against the passing shows of time. In 
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this ocean of kecoming, which we call existence, 
he has no foot-hold, and therefore he ever drifts 
on the flood. He does not look before and after. 
He takes his power and his possessions in the 
world very seriously, as though they would last 
for ever. He thoroughly identifies himself 
with the human relationships of home, kindred 
and country, as though they were eternal. In 
a word, he is under the delusion that the 
purpose of life lies in something outside him- 
self. A “Sakta” is thus an average man of 
the world actuated by self-love and working 
with a self-will and coming into conflict with 
other individuals, who have similar aims and 
motives of their own. Arjuna is taken asa 
typical ‘‘Sakta” in the beginning of the Gita. 
He represents the material that comes to the 
hand of every religious teacher to start with. 
It may be that an average man, a Sakta, is not 
guilty of any positive acts of sin. But, asa 
Christian mystic says, “‘ Sin is not so much an 
action as a manner of existence. It is not 
necessary to go to the expense of an action 
in order to sin. The habitual state of most 
minds even in their most quiet forms is sin.” 
Self-love or Kama seeking to realise itself 
through will or Samkalpa is, even in its passive 
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state before it is translated into action, a 
mark of Avidya. Kama is the great enemy of 
the soul who is in possession of the mind of the 
- natural man. The Gita says: 

“Prue knowledge is enveloped, O Arjuna, by 
this constant enemy of the wise—an insatiable 
flame in the form of Kama. The senses, the 
mind and the understanding are said to be its 
seat. Through these it veils one’s knowledge 
and deludes the soul.” 

As long as the enemy is in possession of 
our minds we need not count the particular 
acts of sin we commit. Our whole existence is 
sin. We live as outlaws from the kingdom of 
the spirit. There is no hell but sin. The 
downward steps in the descent into hell are 
only grades of self-centred life. We begin the 
descent apologetically with the plea of self- 
preservation. For most of our shady actions 
could be defended on the colourable pretext of 
self-preservation. We clothe evil in this res- 
pectable dress and hug it to our bosoms. Soon 
it will take us down another step. Here too 
the way is a slope, not a stair-case. We do 
not know when exactly we have descended 
from acts of self-preservation to those of self- 
appropriation, when exactly we have passed on 
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from the regions of Kama to the region of 
Lobha. Soon the darkness thickens around 
us. Evil grows by what it feeds on. Reason 
is subjugated by appetites. And when selfish 
desire is thwarted, when it is baulked of its 
ends, it awakes the brute within us. Our 
wrath is roused. And with it the evil passions. 
We go deeper into hell before we are aware of 
it, and reach the region of Krodha, where 
lurk the great crimes against humanity— 
treachery, treason and murder. Dante, in his 
famous poem, gives a harrowing description of 
this progressive descent into the Inferno, and 
points out the vices of the various stages of 
degradation. It is not a pleasant subject 
though medieval imagination revels in the 
gruesome horrors of it. The author of the Gita 
has briefly touched on it in his description of 
“ Asura” natures in his 16th Chapter. He 
points out how the soul of the sinner, who has 
through ignorance or pride placed himself 
against the laws of his own being, travels far 
from God and passes through the three gates of 
Hell—Kama, Lobha and Krddha—to its own 
ruin. 

But it is more pleasant to turn our attention 
from the downward path to the upward path 
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and mark the stages of progress there. The 
first impulse of the soul that has been awaken-. 
ed to the evil of the world, where blind forces 
of self-will are in perpetual conflict, is to flee 
from it’ altogether. The feeling that comes. 
over the awakened man at the starting point 
of his journey is not unlike the feeling of 
Arjuna when he threw away his Gandiva and 
told his friend he would not fight. But alas! 
that way lies no salvation. The idleness of 
the coward is no substitute for the peace of the 
saint. We gain nothing by running away 
from evil and hiding our heads. The procedure 
is more foolish than that of the ostrich. For 
our enemy does not lie outside ourselves. He 
lies entrenched in our hearts. We carry him 
with us when we flee to the jungle from the 
world. The Gita is very emphatic on this 
point : 

“No man can ever cease to act by merely 
ceasing to work; and no man can ever reach 
perfection through mere renunciation.” 

Renunciation of mere external activities is 
not the way to salvation any more than suicide 
is the way to freedom. What then is the way ? 
We have already seen that the downward way 
consists in self-aggrandisement, in strengthening 
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our self-love and self-will. The will of 
God is no alien, external thing. If it were we 
should require a Saviour or a Mediator. But 
the will of God is ever present in us in the 
form of conscience. The Creator is ever present 
in the creature. The extent to which we 
develop the Creator in us depends upon the 
extent to which we can drive out the creature 
in us. Therefore the mystic discipline in the 
early stages of ascent lies in turning away 
from evil and getting our creaturely propen- 
sities under control. To turn away from evil- 
doing is of course the first step. The God of 
the Gita says: 

“The vile and the deluded evil-doers can 
never come to me.” 

But evil-doing is only one of the creaturely 
propensities, though the most dangerous of them 
all. There are others—for instance, the various 
appetites of the flesh in which a man is allowed 
to indulge within the limits of the social law, 
and which are not generally counted as sin. But 
for purposes of spiritual ascent these also have 
to be conquered. The Gita frequently mentions 
both aspects of discipline. The striving Yogin 
should not only be a pure soul, but also one who 
has conquered the flesh. He should be above 
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the sins of the Sadducees, and abowe the sins of 
the Pharisees. After thus purifying himself 
and conquering himself he proceeds to the 
subjugation of his will to the will of God. For, 
unless he surrenders his will to what he con- 
ceives to be the will of God, he cannot progress 
further. The Gita says: 

“A man who has not surrendered his self- 
will can never become a Yogin.” 

But how to surrender it? The author suggests 
that one might begin by looking for the reward 
of one’s actions not in the external world, but 
in one’s own soul. As Browning says in his 
Rabbi Ben Ezra, ‘“‘ this dance of plastic cir- 
cumstance, this Present is only machinery just 
meant to give thy soul its bent, to try thee 
and turn thee forth, sufficiently impressed.” 
The author of the Gita wants the Yogin to see 
that the real fruit of his action is within himself. 
Every righteous deed, every good impulse, every 
generous thought bears its own immediate 
fruit in the soul, and makes it less of a creature 
and more of the Creator. Life is a valley of 
soul-making, and not of money-making or 
pleasure-seeking. On this view we are masters 
of our destinies, and there is no such thing as 
failure in life. The reward of a righteous deed 
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is immediate and unfailing, for it consists in 
the exaltation of the soul and in its strength 
to do another righteous deed. As Marcus 
Aurelius says, the vine that has produced 
grapes asks for noreward, but when the season 
comes round it produces another crop. ‘The 
Yogin who thus goes forward, fearlessly acting 
according to his conscience and never minding 
the success or failure of his actions in the 
external world, gains a foothold in the spiritual 
world which lies behind this changeful world 
of circumstance. While still living in time, 
he gains the view-point of the world beyond 
time. The Gita says: 

‘* Those whose minds have gained equanimity 
of spirit have conquered their mortality even 
here.” 

Then comes the second stage of the journey. 
When a man is struggling upward on the 
moral path, anxious to do what is right under 
all circumstances and eager to get away from 
his prison of flesh, there comes a flash of light 
one day or another. Then the clouds of 
ignorance are rent asunder. The way then 
becomes much more clear, and the rate of pro- 
gress much more rapid. Krishna says in the 
Gita : 
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“Out of compassion for them, do I enter 
their souls and destroy the darkness of igno- 
rance by the shining lamp of wisdom.” 

In other words, the man’s jhana-caksus or 
the spiritual eye with which he perceives God 
is now opened. His self is still a separate 
entity. But its worldly concerns, its earthly 
relations have all sunk to a miserably small 
speck. In his luminous moments the mystic 
feels that he has drifted away from the world 
of men on an indescribable ocean of being. 
He hears from a great distance on the level 
sea the murmur of the world on the fading 
coast. His joy now consists only in the 
contemplation of the One who has been 
revealed to him. ‘“ Thinking of Him, abiding 
in Him, and delighting solely in Him ”—such 
is the description of this state by the author of 
the Gita. Similarly a Christian mystic says 
that in his period of illumination he lived as 
though none existed in the world except him- 
self and God. The joy of communion with 
Him is so great, and the moments of such 
communion are so rare that all the efforts of 
the mystic are henceforth directed towards 
maintaining the contact. It is at this point 
that he resorts to spiritual exercises to help 
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him to direct the heart and mind steadily to- 
wards the Light. Different Schools have 
different systems of discipline here. Some 
systems are purely intellectual like those of the 
neo-Platonic school; some purely moral like 
those of the Christian School; and some are 
both intellectual and moral like those of the 
Buddhist School. And each school has its own 
technical language for describing the states of 
the mind, beginning with simple thought- 
control and ending with Samadhi or spiritual 
union. Christian mystics call the steps *‘ the 
degrees of orison”. We call them Yogangas. 
These are minutely analysed and commented on 
in our later Yogic literature. But in the Gita 
they occur in living relation to the progress 
of the soul, and not as in a technical, diagram- 
matic chart. There is a wonderful passage 
in the sixth chapter in which the ineffable joy 
of the one-pointed mind, in its contact with 
God, is described (vi, 20-23). 1! 

A man who has this experience begins to see 
the unity of all things in God. He sees Him 
everywhere—in the sapidity of the waters, in 
the radiance of the sun and the moon, in the 
pure fragrance of the earth, and in the life of 


‘See Page 53. 
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all beings. When once this vision is gained 
the Yogin lives in constant fellowship with 
God. He becomes attached to Him. Love of 
God takes the place of the earthly ties he has 
renounced. But this relation is not one of idle 
sentiment. The author of the Gita nowhere 
encourages the mere ecstatic feeling of the 
later Bhakti schools. His conception of fellow- 
ship with God involves incessant work as well 
as a joyous mood. To be drawn towards God 
is to imitate Him and to work as He works. 
For does not God work incessantly ? Does not 
the whole creation move on from day to day in 
an easy, effortless and almost laughing mood ? 
Does not Nature produce more and more com- 
plex and beautiful forms of life never pausing, 
never resting ? Has God any object to gain by 
the working of all this machinery? Has He 
anything to achieve which He has not achiev- 
ed? And does this work of His as Iswara, the 
Lord of Creation, in any way interfere with 
His profound peace and eternal rest as 
Brahman? These are the questions suggested 
by the author of the Gita to the Yogin whose 
heart is filled with the love of God. He em- 
phatically says that to love God is to do His 


work, and not to sit still and hymn his praises. 
4 
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In fact the man who has renounced his earthly 
attachments has. to work as hard and as 
enthusiastically as the man who is still in 
bondage. 

“As an ignorant man acts from attach- 
ment to action, so should a wise man act with- 
out attachment, for the good of the world.” 

His is a labour of love—not of self-love, but 
of divine love. A mystic becomes a man of 
action because of his mysticism. In the last 
stage of his career he identifies himself with 
God. He has been purified, he has been 
illumined, he is now. united. He feels 
that there is no distinction between the 
Father and the son. He who has seen the 
son has seen the Father, said Christ. And 
a similar saying is attributed to Mahommed 
by the Sufis. But the Father is both the 
One and the Many. He is the One in the 
many. He is Brahman as well as Iswara and 
the world. Therefore the mystic’s identi- 
fication should extend to both these aspects of 
God. The author of the Gita accordingly 
pleads that the ideal Yogin should see pro- 
found rest in incessant action, and incessant 
action in profound rest. When the Yogin is able 
to reconcile these two in his own being, when 
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his heart rests in God while his hands work in 
society he becomes God-like. He becomes 
a Yukta. The Sakta has at last been 
changed into a Yukta. The journey is 
complete. The pilgrim has reached the goal. 
A mystic who has reached his goal is 
nothing short of a creator. He _ possesses 
marvellous power over the souls of men. By 
his touch the most illiterate and the most 
sinful are in a moment roused from torpor and 
error. Witness the power which all founders 
of religions wielded over the minds of their 
early disciples. Out of common clay they 
fashioned fiery souls whose zeal has changed 
the face of the earth. It is only the minor 
mystics, who are stuck up somewhere on the 
mystic way, that are lost to us. Those who go 
the full way return to the world with glad 
tidings. Their advent marks a new era. 
Their utterances constitute a new scripture. 
The author of the Gita is one of such 
mystics. The form that he chose for delivering 
his message perhaps prevented him from fully 
revealing his personality to us. He wrote no 
book of confessions, no spiritual autobiography. 
He chose the dialogue form, and made an 
Avatar the mouth-piece of his teaching. He 
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could not therefore depart widely from the 
mystic traditions of his people. He had pro- 
bably seen in Buddhism the evil of a teacher 
cutting himself off from the old moorings 
entirely. He was therefore anxious to figure 
as a mystic of the Church. He tells us that 
his message is not a new one. He claims 
that the Yoga he teaches has a long line of 
teachers behind. No wonder therefore that 
his influence has been permanent in this land. 
No wonder that the mystic way he trod is 
trodden still by countless pilgrims in the 
quiet places of the spirit. 


THE GITA AND YOGA-SIDDHI 
A CLASS-LECTURE 


WE did the first eighteen verses of the sixth 
chapter the other day. I will now read 
verses 19—28. 

“As a lamp in a place sheltered from the 
wind does not flicker—that is the figure 
employed about a yogin who, with a subdued 
mind, practises concentration on the spirit. 

“That in which his mind is at rest res- 
trained by the practice of concentration, that 
in which he beholds the spirit through his 
mind and rejoices in the spirit ; 

“That in which he knows the boundless 
joy beyond the reach of the senses and grasped 
only by the understanding, and that in which, 
when he is established, he never departs 
from truth ; 

“That on gaining which the soul feels there 
is no greater gain; and that in which he 
abides and is not moved even by the heaviest 
of afflictions— 
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“Let that be known as Yoga. It is a 
severance indeed of contact with pain, and it 
is to be practised with determination and an 
untiring mind. 

‘‘Renouncing entirely all the desires born 
of the imagination, and restraining with his 
mind the group of senses on every side, 

‘A man should gain tranquillity little by 
little, and with a _ steadfast purpose con- 
centrate his mind on the spirit, and think of 
nothing else. 

‘‘Whatsoever makes the wavering and 
fickle mind wander away—from that it should 
be withdrawn and brought back to the control 
of the spirit. 

“For supreme happiness comes to the yogin 
whose mind is at rest, whose passions are 
composed, and who is pure and has become 
one with God. 

“Thus making the soul ever steadfast the 
yogin, whose sins have disappeared, easily 
experiences the infinite joy of union with 
God.” 

I cannot too often repeat to you that the 
word ‘yoga’ is used in the Bhagavad-Gita 
both in a broad and a narrow sense. In 
the broad sense it means spiritual union or 
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fellowship with God. It is in this sense that 
the word is most frequently used in the Gita. 
The very title ‘yoga-sastra, given to the 
scripture in the colophon at the end of 
each chapter, shows the comprehensive mean- 
ing given to the word. At the same time 
we should not forget that occasionally 
‘yoga’ is used also in a narrow sense. It 
is so used in the verses that I have just 
now read to you. Here the word has almost 
the technical meaning that it has in Patan- 
jalis yoga-sutras. Yoga here means the 
restraint of the movements of the mind invol- 
ved in intimate communion with God. The 
passage before us describes a moment of intense 
prayer when a man becomes completely dead 
to the world, but fully alive to God. It is not 
a4 moment when he vexes the ear of Heaven 
with petitions and appeals, but a moment when 
the soul simply opens out towards God, as the 
sun-flower does towards the sun. It is a mo- 
ment of intense repose and trust, the meeting 
of the like with the like, a spiritual embrace. 
India has always exalted and popularised in 
countless ways this ideal state of prayer. For 
instance in art the motif-of Dhyani-Buddha, or 
Buddha in the pose of intense meditation with 
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the appropriate dsana and mudra, was first 
conceived in this country, and afterwards it 
travelled all over the eastern world. In China, 
in Japan, in Burma, in Java, in Ceylon, in fact 
in all countries where specimens of Buddhistic 
art are found, this figure is well-known. In 
literature too the same ideal is repeated in a 
thousand ways. There is hardly a story in our 
epics and puranas which does not contain a 
reference to it. In fact a Rishi in tapas is the 
central motif of almost all the beautiful stories 
with which we, Hindus, are acquainted from the 
days of our childhood. Even the figure of the 
king on his throne is subsidiary to that of the 
Rishi in his hermitage in the cradle tales of our 
country. In short, the holy man living in a 
forest in communion with God, far from the 
joys and sorrows of the world and possessing 
marvellous super-normal powers or yoga- 
siddhis, as they are called, is an ever-recurring 
theme in the literature and art of India. 

But my aim this morning is not to glorify 
this well-known ideal, before which all the east. 
bows down in reverence, but rather to draw 
your attention to what may be called the other 
side of the picture. . After the loss of our 
national independence we came to cherish a 
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decadent type of this ideal in which the 
original creative impulse was weakened, and 
its limitations were exaggerated. Let us now 
ask ourselves, what are the qualities that our 
people generally associate with the yogin or 
the holy man in the forest ? 

First, the yogin lives in retirement from all 
the concerns of the world. The world, it is 
said, is a place of ephemera! joys and sorrows,. 
of meaningless wrangles and of blind loves and 
hates. The soul that would be pure should not 
stain itself with these. He who wants to soar 
to the heights of heaven should have no ties 
that bind him to the earth. What doth it 
profit a holy man who seeks the salvation of 
his soul to inquire whether Rama is ruling the 
country, or Ravana? What does he gain by 
worrying himself with the social problems of 
the hour? The whole samsara is a thing of sin 
and misery, and the best that the holy man: 
could do is to get out of it as soon as possible, 
and nurture his soul in solitude. The Rishi in 
the forest has therefore rightly shaken the 
dust of the world off his feet. 

But it is not perceived that, as a result of 
his retirement from the world, the yogin 
develops in him a_ certain self-centred 
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other-worldlixess and coldness of heart towards 
the sufferings of men. He hopes to gain his 
salvation in a hard-hearted loneliness, as if 
salvation were purely an individual affair. 
The cry of the poor and the depressed, the 
tears of the widow and the orphan, and the 
tongueless misery of the parents who have 
survived their children find no response in his 
heart. He forgets that the great teachers of the 
world were never content with seeking their 
own salvation. Nor were they indifferent to 
the sufferings of men. On the other hand love, 
compassion and sympathy are writ large on 
their lives. They come down into the world of 
sinning men not in scorn and disgust, but with 
the message of hope, patience and charity. They 
gently lift the veil of our ajnana, and make us 
see beyond our immediate present, and reconcile 
us to our lot in life. They dispel the great 
delusion that we can find our true happiness in 
this or that earthly thing, and the greater delu- 
sion that we can find our salvation in a correct 
knowledge of religious doctrines or a punctili- 
ous observance of rites and ceremonies, instead 
of in offices-of mutual help and tenderness. 

Again, the holy man in isolation is always 
credited with the possession of supernormal 
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psychic powers. In fact, in the-popular mind 
the yogin is more often associated with clair- 
voyance, clairaudience and thought-reading 
than with goodness, forbearance and love. 
Many a man resorts to yoga, and goes through 
the difficult exercises prescribed in the technical 
books on the subject in the hope that he will, in 
course of time, gain the promised siddhis, and 
be superior to ordinary humanity. Alas, many 
a flower of devotion is thus cast into the 
furnace of power, and we get a charred smell 
instead of fragrance. In this process religion 
degenerates into a study of nerve centres and 
an investigation of the occult powers of man. 
Thus what was originally a mere by-product 
of religion becomes the main object of religious 
endeavour. The siddhis, used by the great 
masters for the alleviation of suffering, are used 
by their decadent followers only for display 
and self-aggrandisement. It is often amusing 
to find people flocking to a man, who is natur- 
ally endowed with some of these powers, and 
looking upon him as a holy man and a teacher, 
even when he does not maintain the ordinary 
moral standards in his life. A man who is 
able to read your past, or foretell your future, 
or discover for you the thief that has stolen 
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your property, or make you shut your eyes and 
gee some strange visions, need not straightway 
be accepted as a religious teacher any more 
than a mathematical prodigy, who gives you in 
4 moment the cube root of a number consisting 
of seven figures, need be accepted as a Professor 
of Mathematics. In religion, as in every thing 
else, we should seek what is normal, not what is 
abnormal. In ascending the hill of spirituality 
we should choose the well-trodden path of 
righteousness, devotion and wisdom, and march 
in the company of other pilgrims, and not stray 
into the unfrequented, precipitous slopes where 
a slip might mean a fatal fall. The technical 
yoga-sastra clearly tells us that the so-called 
siddhis are obstacles, rather than helps, in the 
way of a yogin, and that true samadhi or 
realisation is only for him who brushes aside the 
supernormal powers, and marches onward. 

It is to be observed that a decadent yogin, 
who possesses, or pretends to possess, these 
powers, is generally characterised by spiritual 
vanity and an intolerable self-importance. 
He thinks that by his renunciation of the world 
he is entitled-to the respect of the world. He 
thinks that he knows all about religion, and 
that men should listen to him with bated 
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breath. He is mightily pleased when people 
prostrate themselves before him, and very much 
incensed when any stiff-necked young man 
does not recognise his greatness. The anger 
which some of our sanyasins indulge in, when 
they imagine that they are slighted, shows 
what deluded victims of egotism they are. The 
renunciation of possessions is easy compared to 
the renunciation of passions. The truly holy 
man is he who has surrendered not only his 
belongings but also the longings of his self. 
Every religion recognises that spiritual pride is 
the deadliest of sins. And yet it is the trap 
into which many a religious man falls. It 
seems to be the tragedy of religion everywhere 
that those who profess to be religious and have 
the holy name of God on their lips are often 
less humane, less unselfish and less charitable 
than those who are indifferent to religion and 
never think of God. We know also that, if 
religion is responsible for some of the shining 
examples of saintliness and self-sacrifice, it is 
also responsible for some of the great crimes of 
humanity that history records. Is it not 
responsible in this country for sati, untouchabi- 
lity and the enforced widowhood of unfortunate 
virgin wives ? 
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Well, these are some of the aberrations of 
religion that we find in India—namely a mis- 
taken view of renunciation, a callous coldness 
towards the sufferings of men, a craze for 
supernormal powers and an inordinate spiritual 
vanity. These are frequently found even 
without the excuse of religious exercises, such 
as those mentioned in the technical yoga-sastra. 

Now let us look at the description of the 
yoga-siddhis which the Gita gives. Immedi- 
ately following the description of the state of 
intense and speechless prayer we find in the 
Gita the following remarkable verses : 

“Steadfast in Yoga he sees himself in all 
beings and all beings in himself; he sees the 
same in all. 

*“He who sees me everywhere and sees 
everything in me—I will never lose sight of 
him, and he will never lose sight of me. 

‘‘The yogin who, having attained to one- 
ness, worships me abiding in all beings—he 
lives in me, howsoever he leads his life. 

“He who looks upon all like himself in 
pleasure and in pain—he is considered, O 
Arjuna, a perfect yogin.” 

If we examine these verses we find that 
they give us the very reverse of popular 
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notions regarding a yogin. First of all, accord- 
ing to the Gita a yogin, as a result of his 
yoga, acquires a profoundly religious outlook 
on life. He never forgets that it is a world of 
God that we live in, and that we are surrounded 
on all sides by things which are only spirit 
made visible. The earth is the outer court of 
heaven. There is nothing in the other world 
which is not in this. We shall find there the 
same truth, love and beauty that we find here. 
Only we see a gleam of them here. We shall 
see them in greater fullness there. All of us 
here are fellow pilgrims following the same 
gleam and seeking the same shrine of fullness 
that is elsewhere. Therefore it behoves every 
religious man to cultivate a deep sense of 
kinship and equality. His prayer, ae ib 18 
worth anything, should result in a profound 
feeling of brotherhood. Unfortunately in this 
country, as a result of our long subjection, we 
frequently have a craven fear of those who 
are above us and a contempt for those who are 
below us. Thus the evil that is inherent ina 
petrified system of caste is strengthened, and, 
in spite of our boasted religiosity, we betray in 
almost all our institutions and in some of our 
customs and manners a very irreligious view 
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of life. So much so, the right that is easily 
done as a matter of common principle or 
practice by men in other countries has 
to be done by us only after a deliberate and 
conscious striving. Great spiritual truths have 
sometimes to be set in motion before ordinary 
fairness or simple humanity can be achieved. 
It almost looks as if great and noble characters 
cannot thrive in our atmosphere. There is not 
even proper recognition of their worth. Our 
social and political conditions seem to me to 
make only for a weak type of religious senti- 
ment, and not for a virile morality upon which 
a living religion could be based. These things 
act and react on one another. There cannot 
be sound institutions without high characters, 
and there cannot be high characters without 
sound institutions. Therefore the task of the 
reformer is twofold. He should reform both 
men and institutions. And there can be no 
greater incentive to him than the faith so 
tersely expressed by the Gita: 

“He who sees me everywhere and sees 
everything in me—I will never lose sight of 
him, and he will never lose sight of me.” 

The good that we do in the belief that we 
live in a world of God and that all things here 
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are potentially divine can never be lost, 
though it may not be crowned with visible 
success. The true yogin is he who has this 
faith and who always works with this faith. 
Secondly, the Gita tells us that “he who 
worships God abiding in all beings dwells in 
God, whatever may be his mode of life. It 
is one of the remarkable features of the Gita 
that, while it insists on obedience to the law, 
it proclaims the ultimate freedom of the 
human spirit. The yoga that it teaches isa. 
means of spiritual freedom. Scriptures and 
teachers only point the way and walk with a 
man only up to a certain point. But when 
he has gained the necessary knowledge and 
experience he has to march on for himself. 
‘‘ Out of the heed of mortals he is gone, 
He wends unfollowed, he must house 
alone ; 
Yet on he fares, by his own heart 
inspired.” 
Just as a moral man in course of time 
attains independence of. moral judgment, and 
is able to decide for himself what is right in 
the circumstances without any reference to the 
moral code, so a religious man ultimately 
attains independence of judgment and is able 
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to decide for himself what his life in God 
should be without any reference to scriptures. 
The author of Narada-Sutras says : 

“Who is the man that frees himself from 
the snare of the world? The man who shuns 
the wicked, and seeks the wise and who is 
selfless; the man who loves solitude, and 
snaps the bonds of the world; the man who 
is unbound, and gives up all that he owns; 
the man who first abandons the fruit of his 
actions, and then the actions themselves, and 
so has passed beyond evil and good ; the man 
who leaves even the scriptures behind and loves 
and loves without a break—such a man saves 
himself, he saves others as well.” 

But while addressing a group of young 
studenis one should be careful about what one 
says of freedom. You jump at the very words, 
freedom and independence. You respond 
readily to the ideas conveyed by them, and 
proceed to act in a headlong manner. Nothing 
is more pleasant to you than to set aside rules 
of discipline. But, as I have often said in 
these classes, there is no other way to freedom 
than discipline. We often speak of the 
British love of freedom. But we seldom pause 
to consider the British love of order and 
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discipline. Every Indian who has visited 
England bears witness to the marvellous 
discipline that lies implicit in English social 
and political life. One sees it in the drawing 
room, in the railway station, in the crowded 
thoroughfare and in the Houses of Parliament. 
As in politics and social life, so also in religion 
discipline is the only way to freedom. It is 
the most disciplined soul that is fittest for 
spiritual freedom. The Gita speaks here of 
freedom. But it more often speaks of self- 
control, steadfastness and restraint. The 
spiritual freedom of a yogin is the result of 
prolonged life of discipline and obedience to 
the law. 

Thirdly, we come to the siddhi that entitles 
a yogin to be called a parama-yogin or a 
supremely holy man. The Gita says: 

““He who looks upon all like himself in 
pleasure and in pain—he is considered, O 
Arjuna, a perfect Yogin.” 

Our religion is worth nothing if it does not 
result in a profound sympathy for the sorrows 
and joys of others. You see in front of you 
the picture of a Prince who renounced his 
kingdom and his family to seek a remedy for 
the sorrows of humanity. The religion of 
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compassion that he preached to the world is a 
part of our religious heritage. Our country- 
men once carried his message of love of man 
and beast to all parts of the world. I have 
often spoken to you of the beautiful ideal of 
Bodhisattva in Mahayana Buddhism. A 
Bodhisattva is a saviour of the type of Ava- 
lokitesvara ‘‘ who has taken a vow not to 
enter Nirvana until he has led thither all 
living creatures”. Let me to-day read to you 
a passage from one of Mahayana scriptures 
—Santi Deva’s Bodhicharyavatara—which 
shows the fine feeling of humanity that the 
teaching of Buddha once gave rise to in this 
country. 

“Tn reward for all this righteousness that 
I have won by my works I would fain become 
a soother of all the sorrows of all creatures. 
May I be a balm to the sick, their healer and 
servitor until sickness come never again ! 
May I quench with rains of food and drink 
the anguish of hunger and thirst! May I 
be in the famine of the ages their drink and 
meat! May I become an unfailing store 
for the poor-and serve them with manifold 
things for their need! My own being and 
my pleasures, all my righteousness in the 
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past, present and future I surrender indiffer- 
ently that all creatures may win to their end. 

May all who slander me or do me hurt 
or jeer at me gain a share in enlightenment ! 
1 would be a protector of the unprotected, a 
guide of wayfarers, a ship, a dyke and a 
bridge for those who seek the further store; a _ 
lamp for those who need a lamp, a bed for 
those who need a bed, a slave for all beings 
who need a slave.” 

But our love should not be merely effusive 
and sentimental. It should be wise and 
practical. It should show itself in action at 
every step. For instance when we read in 
newspapers of wide-spread distress in any part 
of the country we should not only feel sym- 
pathy, but also contribute our mite to its relief. 
The amount we contribute does not matter 
very much. It may be only a trifling sum that 
some of us can spare. But it is the spirit 
behind the action and the habit it fosters that 
is important. In any European country 
when there is a storm or an earthquake or a 
flood in one part of the country the other parts 
rush, as it were, to the spot with men and 
money to alleviate the suffering. But in this 
land of tears and sorrow the response in such 
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cases is very slow. We betray during times of 
national disaster a strange lack of feeling and 
imagination. India is not wanting in the 
spirit of charity. Only it is not properly 
directed so as to suit modern conditions and 
supply modern needs. It is still old-fashioned, 
crude, sentimental and unimaginative. It 
feeds the lazy classes on a lavish scale, but 
refuses help to the honest workman in distress. 
Remember that distress in India is not occa- 
sional but permanent in the shape of poverty, 
disease and early death. We do not seriously 
think of these because they are so common. It 
is only when we compare ourselves with other 
nations that we come to know our state and 
stand aghast. It is only when we compare 
our death-rate with theirs, our average income 
with theirs, our percentage of literacy with 
theirs and our standards of sanitation with 
theirs that we are filled with shame and 
humiliation. In some civilised countries of the 
west, by means of well-devised scientific 
schemes, they talk of banishing poverty and 
disease from their midst. All of you have 
heard of old age pensions, housing schemes, 
minimum wages, free hospitals and a thousand 
other devices by which the sufferings of the 
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poor are alleviated in Europe. In our country 
we may as well talk of banishing the sun and 
the moon as talk of banishing poverty and 
disease. The intelligentzia in other countries 
have socialist sympathies and plead for the 
masses, whereas our intelligentzia can live only 
by preying upon the masses. 

Again, apart from the suffering caused by 
epidemics, poverty and ignorance, we have the 
suffering inherent in our social system. We 
are callous to it because it is so familiar to us 
from the days of our infancy. We must 
acknowledge as true, at any rate of historical 
times, the remark made by a western critic; 
that in Hindu civilisation women never had a 
square deal. We are justly proud of the fine 
ideal of womanhood in our country. Many a 
foreigner admires the wonderful grace, modesty 
and spirituality of the women of India. Mrs. 
Besant once wrote *‘ Fairer flowers never grew 
on this earth.” All the greater sin on our part 
that we are so slow in removing the intolerable 
hardships to which they are frequently put. 
Our custom of child-marriage and enforced 
widowhood, as well as our untouchability, is a 
crime against humanity. How can a truly 
religious man in this country have peace in his 
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soul when there is all around him so much 
suffering, so much anguish of spirit? Social 
service is thus a spiritual necessity. If the 
yogin is a man who, as the Gita says, feels the 
sorrows of others as his own, he cannot rest 
content till he has done what he could to mini- 
mise them. 

Social service has now become more or less 
a fashion. One is pained to notice that it 
frequently degenerates into a means of grati- 
fying religious vanity. It even becomes a 
substitute for religion. This is unfortunate. 
For humanitarian spirit, however good and 
noble it may be, cannot take the place of 
religious devotion. Worship of humanity alone 
cannot satisfy the soul. Sri Ramakrishna 
Paramahamsa has some pertinent remarks on 
this subject. You will find them quoted in his 
biography. He denounces in strong language 
those who would separate social service from 
religion. We may as well separate the branch 
from the tree, or the flower from the stem. The 
teaching of the Gita is clear on this point. It 
everywhere pleads for a harmonious combi- 
nation of love towards God and service to 
men. The yogin of this scripture, as I am 
never tired of repeating, is a practical mystic 
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who remains in the world, and who, out of his 
abounding devotion to God, is actively engaged 
in the good of all creatures. He is a parallel 
to the Bodhisattva of Mahayana scriptures. 
He is the ideal character we should have in 
view when we work in our own humble spheres 
and with the limited means at our disposal. 
May our prayers therefore result in a quickened 
sense of brotherhood and fellow-feeling, as well 
as joy and peace in God ! 


WHAT THE GITA DOES NOT TEACH 


I AM afraid that the title that I have chosen 
for my address to you this evening is more 
piquant than clear. For the expression ‘ what 
the Gita does not teach’ may mean the correc- 
tion of some common misinterpretations of the 
Gita. Or it may mean some omissions that are 
perceived in the teaching of the Gita. It is in 
the latter sense that I take the words. What 
the Gita teaches is a well-worn theme. It is 
treated every week from a hundred platforms. 
But what the Gita omits to teach is, I think, 
not so commonly treated. My aim this evening 
therefore is to draw your attention, if I may, 
to the exact scope of the Gita and point out 
what it does not contain as well as what it 
does contain, and thus examine how far it is 
representative of the movements of the Hindu 
religious spirit. In other words, the question 
that I seek- to answer is simply this. Do we 
get in the Gita all that is great and good in 
Hinduism? If not, why not? In tackling this 
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rather interesting problem I crave the indul- 
gence of my learned friends here, if I begin 
with the very elementary subject of the relative 
importance of the various classes of Hindu 
scriptures and the place of the Gita in them. 
For I think that a bird’s-eye view of the Hindu 
scriptures as a whole is necessary to mark off 
the Gita from high mountains on the one hand 
and low hills on the other, all constituting a 
single range. 

It is well known that Hinduism has no single 
human founder like the credal religions of the 
world—Buddhism, Christianity and Moham- 
madanism. Hinduism is an ethnic religion 
like Judaism which grew along with the nation 
that gave birth to it, and which is largely 
confined to that nation. Therefore it is in- 
extricably associated with the customs and. 
manners, the social institutions and the ways 
of thought of a particular people. When a 
proselytizing, credal religion marches forward 
from its place of birth and spreads itself over 
different countries and different races it soon 
sheds a good deal of what is local and tempor- 
ary init. Religion is soon separated from the 
forms of society that gave birth to it. The 
umbilical chord is, as it were, cut and the 
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idiosyncrasies of a particular nation cease to 
have any cramping effect on religion. But this 
rarely happens in an ethnic religion. We can- 
not here always draw a line between religious 
doctrines and social theories, between ethical 
laws and sanitary regulations, and between 
spiritual truths and pseudo-scientific hypotheses. 
Suppose for a moment that Christianity had been 
confined to the Jews, and that the Jews had been 
confined to Palestine. Do you think that in 
that case Christianity would have been as free 
from Jewish customs and ceremonies as it is 
now ? Don’t you think on the other hand that 
we should have had a much more complex 
form of Christianity in which an exalted con- 
ception of God and the ethical law were ham- 
pered and obscured at every turn by fanciful 
theories of creation, by a legendary history, a 
primitive eschatology, a barbarous system of 
animal sacrifices and a thousand other survivals 
from the childhood of the race? Even as it is, 
we find that in the twentieth century and in 
Protestant England, as the recent incident in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral has shown, there are some 
Christians who are prevented from entertaining 
correct scientific notions by their faith in the 
early chapters of Genesis. Therefore it is no 
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wonder that in this country there are many 
Hindus at the present day who cannot separate 
Hindu religion from the caste system, who 
cannot separate Hindu ethics from communal 
rituals, and Hindu philosophy from medieval 
science. And, as there is not a single founder 
whose religious experience and reported sayings 
are looked upon as authority for Hinduism, 
it is difficult, especially for a foreigner, to 
distinguish between the kernel and the husk 
of our religion. It is, of course, easy for an 
adversary to pick out from our sacred books a 
number of passages which belong to the husk 
of religion and compile a primer of ridiculous 
Hinduism or of atrocious Hinduism. This kind 
of work was done by some of the early 
Christian missionaries. But those who want 
to understand the core of Hinduism should at 
the outset know the comparative value of the 
various authorities of Hinduism. 

The primary authority is, of course, what we 
call the Sruti consisting of the four Vedas. In 
these, especially in the final chapters called the 
Upanishads, we have records of religious 
experience of various types. These form the 
fountain-head of Hinduism. The lives of the 
poets and mystics, or Rishis as we call them, 
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are not given to us because the men are looked 
upon only as channels through which the 
living waters have come down to us. We 
have only their teaching and their experience 
which constitute the main source of our 
religion. 

But there are many secondary sources which 
have enriched the stream of Hinduism as it 
flowed down the centuries. Every age, in 
trying to understand the central teaching of 
the Sruti and to live up to it, has written its 
own commentaries, its own supplementary 
scriptures. These are what we call the Smritis, 
the Itihasas, the Puranas, the Darsanas and 
the Agamas. All these are only secondary 
authorities whose main object is to carry out 
the eternal principles of the Sruti in practical 
life, and to mould as far as possible all national 
institutions in- accordance wich those principles. 

First, we have the Smritis or codes of law 
which represent the attempts made by Hindu 
leaders from time to time to organise the 
various communities in the Hindu fold into 
one social unit, as far as circumstances per-— 
mitted. The great prestige which sotne of 
these codes have gained shows how once upon 
a time they satisfied the needs and aspirations 
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of the people for whom they laid down the 
law. It is, of course, ridiculous that the laws 
laid down for the Hindu community three or 
four thousand years ago should be held authori- 
tative for the Hindus of to-day. No one knew 
better the need for fresh legislation in accord- 
ance with the spirit and the circumstances of 
the time than the ancient Hindu legislators 
themselves, who had a clear notion of yuga- 
dharma or the law according to the age. It 
is only in decadent times, when the spirit of 
initiative became dead among the Hindus, that 
their social codes became inflexible, and that a 
gulf began to yawn between their laws and 
their practices. In ancient times in India 
when a reformer of the character of Mahatma 
Gandhi arose calling upon the nation from the 
depths of his heart to re-adjust their social 
institutions in accordance with the primary 
laws of brotherhood, humanity and universal 
love proclaimed by the Hindu scriptures the 
response was certain and adequate, with the 
result that a new code of laws came into 
existence. But now our people are _ so 
thoroughly demoralised by centuries. of 
stagnation that they mumble old formulas and 
refuse to advance forward. And the whole 
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world laughs at us scornfully when a writer 
like Miss Mayo exaggerates our weaknesses 
and gives a lurid picture of our society. 
There is no use of blaming the ancient Smritis 
like the Code of Manu for our present condition. 
The old codes tried to do their best in the 
circumstances of the day. It is our fault if we 
make a Manu or a Parasara authoritative for 
all time, and lay the dead hand of the past on 
the living present. 

Next to the Smritis we have the Itihasas 
among the secondary authorities of Hinduism. 
The Itihasas are the two well-known epics— 
the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. It is 
difficult to exaggerate the importance of these 
two works in shaping the religious thought 
and life of India. Almost all Hindus, from the 
prince to the peasant, derive their early 
religious ideas from the famous stories con- 
tained in them. The abstract truths of the 
Vedas are clothed in flesh and blood and 
rendered concrete in the well-known characters 
of our epics. Besides these ideal characters 
we have innumerable dialogues in the two 
epics in which the religious philosophy of the 
Upanishads, as developed by later schools, is 
popularised. These dialogues are simply 
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popular renderings of the dialogues in the 
Upanishads with a greater emphasis on the 
ethical side of the teaching. It is well-known 
that the Bhagavad-Gita is one of such 
dialogues. 

Next we have the Puranas. They are popular 
religious romances. Some of them may have a 
slight historical basis. But most of them 
are fanciful. The aim of these compositions 
is the same as that of the epics. Through fable, 
legend, romance and allegory they seek to 
popularise the Hindu scheme of life. For be- 
hind all the genealogies of kings, the adven- 
tures of gods and the legends of saints that 
we have in every Purana we find a definite 
scheme of life or a definite body of religious 
doctrine. This forms the steel frame of every 
one of these popular scriptures. One goes in 
vain to the Puranas for truthful history or for 
a well-proportioned work of art. History, 
literature and art were not the aims of the 
authors. The books were intended as instru- 
ments of mass education. The taste which the 
masses have for what is extravagant, gross or 
supernatural is abundantly satisfied by the 
Puranas. Apparently the great Hindu educa- 
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hold of the various sagas, ballads and folk- 
tales current among the people and re-wrote 
them with large additions of didactic matter 
and made them practically encyclopedias of 
popular religion and ethics. Not only the 
masses but also the educated classes are held 
captive by the ideal pictures of the past given | 
in these ancient books. Much that is un- 
critical in the speeches and the writings of our 
countrymen, especially when they dwell on 
our glorious past, can be traced to the imagin- 
ings of our epic and romantic poets. It is as 
if Englishmen tried to derive their ideas of 
English History from Spenser's Faerie Queene. 

Next we come to the Darsanas. These are 
philosophical or theological treatises which 
try to draw out a consistent body of*doctrine 
from the Vedas. They are a perfect contrast 
to the Puranas. The latter were intended for 
the masses. Therefore their appeal is pri- 
marily to the imagination and the sense 
of wonder. But the Darsanas were intended 
for students of theology in cloisters. Therefore 
their appeal is almost entirely to the logical 
understanding. There are six orthodox Darsanas 
which accept the authority of the Veda, 
and six heterodox Darsanas which do not 
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accept it. The latter do not strictly belong 
to the Hindu religious tradition. And even 
of the former only the schools of Vedanta 
Darsana are considered fully orthodox and 
authoritative. For, unlike the other orthodox 
systems, they look upon the Veda as 
supreme revelation superior to mere _ in- 
tellectual reason, and have a_ right con- 
ception of the comparative value of the 
various parts of the Veda. ‘These systems are 
worked out by means of elaborate commenta- 
ries on authoritative scriptures. In trying to 
evolve a consistent body of doctrine from the 
records of various types of religious experience 
the system-builders are often obliged to put 
forced interpretations on obvious verses, ignore 
inconvenient verses and over-emphasise favour- 
able verses. Such a thing is unavoidable in 
any system of theology Hindu or Christian. 
But there is no harm done if only we remember 
that every system has its day, that it comes 
into existence to satisfy the intellectual needs 
of a particular age and that it cannot remain 
unaltered for all time. When new generations 
spring up, when new social problems have 
to be faced, when advances are made in 
physical sciences, and when a new psychology _ 
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comes into existence the old systems, which 
were based on the scientific and social concep- 
tions of a by-gone age, cannot satisfy the needs 
of men. In such circumstances we have to 
move on and give a new embodiment to the 
teachings of the Sruti in terms of modern life. 
There is nothing sacrosanct about the systems 
that have outlived their time. It is only 
intellectual inertia that demands loyalty to 
every detail of the mighty structures raised by 
the great theologians of the past. | 

Lastly, we come to the Agamas or sectarian 
scriptures which give details of observances and» 
rituals of the various sects into which the Hindus 
of the middle ages were divided. Of all our 
secondary scriptures these are the most narrow, 
and hence the most intense, and therefore they 
are clung to most tenaciously by those to 
whom only an institutional type of religion 
can appeal. We have three classes of Agamas 
according to the deities that form the objects 
of worship—Vaishnava Agamas, Saiva Agamas 
and Saktau Agamas. 

All these scriptures that I have now des- 
cribed namely the Smritis, the Itihasas, the 
Puranas, the Darsanas and the Agamas are only 
secondary scriptures deriving their authority 
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from the Sruti or the Veda which is the 
primary authority. The object of the secondary 
scriptures is only to explain, amplify and 

concretise the teachings of the Veda. The 
Veda is for all time, the secondary scriptures 
are only for the ages that produced them. 
Thus taken together the Hindu scriptures 
ensure both stability and progress, both con- 
tinuity and growth. 

Now we are in a position to understand 
the place occupied by the Gita in this ever- 
flowing tradition. As I have already said, 
the Gita is one of the many dialogues that 
occur in the great epic, the Mahabharata. It+ 
is therefore, strictly speaking, only a secondary 
scripture. But, as it is a wonderful summary 
of the Upanishads, and’ at the same time a 
simple and sublime scripture written evidently 
by one who has trodden the ancient mystic 
path of the Rishis, made their experience his 
own and reached the ineffable One, it has been 
raised to the rank of the Veda. There isa 
well-known verse which compares the Upani- 
shads to cows, Krishna to a milkman, the Gita 
to milk and Arjuna to acalf. Therefore the 
Gita has now become one of the three Prastha- 
nas or authoritative scriptures of Hinduism, 
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the other two being the Upanishads and the 
Brahma-sutras. 

Now we come to the question with which 
we started. How far does the Gita represent 
the achievements of the Hindu religious spirit 
as seen in the primary and secondary scrip- 
tures of Hinduism ? How far does it develop the 
hints and suggestions of the Upanishads ? And 
how far does it foreshadow the later religious 
and’ ethical developments? I think it would be 
convenient if we should treat this subject 
under three headings—ethics, religion and 
philosophy. 

Every religion has its own characteristic 
ethical ideal. Out of the list of virtues known 
to man some are emphasised by one religion 
and some by another. Christianity, for instance, 
emphasises love, charity, humility, hope and 
faith. The other virtues are not lost sight of, 
but they are rather kept in the background. 
Similarly Hinduism emphasises, I think, 
purity, self-control, detachment, truth and 
non-violence. These constitute the Hindu 
ethical ideal. When I say the Hindu I 
include the Buddhist and Jain, for all the 
religions that sprang up in India have the 
same ethical ideal. They emphasise the 
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Same virtues, they admire the same type 
of character and they believe in the same 
moral law of karma and samsara. They travel 
in company the first stage of the mystic journey. 
In our Epics and Puranas, in our legends of 
saints and Jataka-tales, in our songs and 
dramas, and in our sculptures and paintings it is 
the one or the other of these virtues that I have 
mentioned that is glorified. Both in our religi- 
ous and secular literature we have _ ideal 
pictures of hermitages inhabited by holy men, 
who lead a kind of life dear to the heart of 
India: If we scan the characters of these 
Rishis we shall find that they are complete 
embodiments of the cardinal virtues of purity, 
self-control, detachment, truth and non-violence. 
Il am giving the virtues in the order of their 
importance. Non-violence or, to use its Sanskrit 
equivalent, ahimsa is the crown of ethical life 
according to Indian conceptions. It is the 
greatest contribution that India has made to 
the civilisation of the world, supplying a grave 
omission in Christian morals—our duty to 
lower animals. ‘I need not remind you that 
the gospel of non-violence is being preached, 
and all its implications pointed out in our own 
day by one of India’s greatest saints. But 
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non-violence does not come within the scope of 
the Gita. The very form of the scripture pre- 
cludes the development of this virtue. Accord- 
ing to the dramatic setting of the Gita the 
duty of man is symbolised by the duty of a 
warrior on the field of battle. Therefore the 
divine interlocutor would stultify his purpose, 
if he dwelt on the importance of ahimsa. = 
Nor does truth as a cardinal virtue come 
within the scope of the Gita. By truth 
is meant here not mere truthfulness, but 
an enthusiastic search for truth in religion, 
in politics, in science, in social matters, 
in fact in all spheres of thought and 
action. In the Mahabharata we have many 
dialogues on the value of truth, many stories 
illustrating it and many characters embodying 
this or that aspect of this cardinal virtue. But 
the Gita has no opportunity to dwell on any 
aspect of the subject. Both ahimsa and satyam 
are indeed mentioned thrice in the Gita in 
Chapters X, XVI and XVII among the divine 
qualities of man. But the Gita has no occasion 
to point out all the implications of these two 
supreme cardinal virtues. It dwells much less 
on the ethical category of satyam than on the 
metaphysical category of sattvam. The fact of 
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the matter is the Gita specialises in two or 
three of the cardinal virtues and passes by the 
rest of them. Just as Hinduism specialises in 
four or five virtues and tries, if possible, to bring 
all other virtues under these, so does the Gita 
specialise in two or three of the selected five 
and try to bring the rest under these. It 
specialises in self-control and detachment. 
These are the virtues that are emphasised in 
almost every verse of the Gita, so much so that 
some critics are misled into believing that the 
teaching of the Gita is not different from that 
of the Stoic philosophers. But, in spite of its 
repeated emphasis on self-control and detach- 
ment, the Gita never runs to an extreme. It 
has no ethical aberrations like some of our later 
scriptures. Its self-control does not lead to 
self-torture, and its detachment does not lead 
to quietism. Moderation, balance and sanity 
are the watchwords of its ethical teaching. 
And, what is more, the virtues that it recom- 
mends have to be cultivated not in the cloister, 
but in the world. The Gita speaks of them in 
terms of active life, and not of passive life. It 
speaks of the self-control and the detachment 
of an ideal hero, and not of an ideal monk. 
Herein lies the originality of this scripture. It 
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teaches that every man can remain at his post 
of duty, however humble and insignificant it 
may be, and obtain salvation by doing his work 
in a spirit of sacrifice as the servant of God. 
The Gita opens the door of salvation to all 
without distinction of caste or creed, rank or 
sex. It prescribes no unalterable way of life. 
It does not demand rigid adherence to the so- 
called asramas. The only qualifications it 
insists on in a spiritual aspirant are self- 
discipline and love of God. 

The expression ‘ love of God’ brings us to the 
next topic—the religion of the Gita. It is well 
known that the Gita is a theistic scripture. 
Its immense popularity is due to the fact that 
it brings the Absolute of the Upanishads into 
personal relations with men without unduly 
delimiting it. The God of the Gita is not only 
the immanent principle in the universe, not 
only the thread on which the pearls of creation 
are strung, but also the friend and saviour of 
men. He assures us that no man who does 
good ever treads the path of woe, that no 
devotee of His will ever be given over to des- 
truction and that those who love Him find Him 
entering their hearts and dispelling the dark- 
ness of ignorance by the shining lamp of 
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wisdom. He assures us that in times of national 
decadence He appears on. the scene to protect 
the righteous, that no sin can really pursue a 
man who has taken refuge in Him and that 
peace comes to the soul which recognises in 
Him the recipient of all sacrifices and austeri- 
ties, the Lord of all the worlds and the Friend 
of all beings. Thus the theistic elements in 
the Upanishads are fully developed in the Gita,,. 
and the grace and mercy of God are eloquently 
brought home to the hearts of worshippers. 
Modern criticism has shown that the develop- 
ment of theism in the Gita is due to a warm 
current of love and devotion that has flowed 
into it from the Bhagavata scriptures. All the 
greater glory to the author who, while remain- 
ing loyal to the spiritual tradition of the 
Upanishads, has assimilated all that was good 
in the religious and philosophical thought of 
his time. The Gita is said to be a work of 
synthesis. But it is not a mere compilation. 
For the varied elements passed through the 
crucible of the author’s own religious experience. 
Everywhere in “his teaching we hear the note 
of profound sincerity. Whether he is giving 
expression to the transcendentalism of the 
Upanishads or the theism of the Bhagavatas or 
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the philosophy of the Samkhyas he speaks to 
us from the depths of his own heart. He is 
thus able to reconcile the many contradictions 
that existed in the material that came to his 
hand. He is able to reconcile the monotheism 
of the Bhagavatas with the polytheism of 
popular worship, the dualism of the Samkhya 
with the monism of the Vedanta, and the 
Impersonal Absolute of pure thought with the 
personal Iswara of religious emotion. The 
balance that he maintains between the grace 
of God and the karma of man is remarkable. 
He does not run to one extreme and say that 
the law of karma is an inexorable law which 
even God cannot alter. Nor does he run to 
the other extreme and say that all sins can be 
destroyed and salvation secured by once pro- 
nouncing the name of the Lord. He points 
out that the grace of God can be secured only 
by those who live not unto themselves, but unto 
God. As long as a man lives unto himself 
without reference to God he is bound to the 
wheel of births and deaths. But when he 
works as the servant of God in constant fellow- 
ship with Him he breaks the wheel and treads 
the path of light. I think that the Gita makes 
an original contribution here when it holds up 
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Iswara as an example tomen. We are taught 
in several passages that, if only man works in 
this world as God works, he will be untouched 
by sin. How does God work ? The Gita says: 

“In the three worlds, O Arjuna, there is 
nothing for me to achieve, nor is there any- 
thing to gain, which I have not gained. Yet 
I continue to work. 

“For, if I did not continue to work un- 
wearied, O Arjuna, men all around would 
follow my path. 

“Tf I should cease to work these worlds 
would perish, and I should create confusion and 
destroy these people. 

“As ignorant men act from attachment to 
their work, O Arjuna, so should an enlightened 
man act without any attachment that the 
order of the world might be maintained.” 

In other words, the teaching of the Gita 
on this point is that man should work not 
for any personal gratification, not out of 
any unfulfilled selfish desire, but for the 
love of all and cut of joy in the work. When 
he acts with the former motives he runs the 
risk of failure and disappointment. But when 
he acts with the latter motives he runs no risk. 
And, as God is unaffected by the imperfections 
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of the universe He works in, as He is in it but 
not of it, soshould man be. Yoga or unitive 
life means our participating in the work and 
in the peace of God. For God is both 
Brahman, the changeless Absolute, and at the 
same time Iswara engaged in the creation, 
preservation and destruction of the world. His 
profound peace as Brahman is mysteriously 
reconciled with his ceaseless activity as Iswara. 
The mystery of the connection between the 
unchanging One and the changing many is 
what we call maya. The Gita asks us to 
acquire this mysterious divine power of work- 
ing in the world, and yet remaining un- 
affected by the sins and the limitations of the 
world. That is the true meaning of fellowship 
with God. That is the true goal of the 
mystic’s journey. It should not be supposed 
that this is an impossible ideal. In our own 
generation we see that Mahatma Gandhi has 
realised it in his life. I am sure that to many 
of us the life of this saint is a more instructive 
commentary on the Gita than all the great 
commentaries that have come down to us. 

The Upanishads give us many hints and 
suggestions for reaching our goal of life in 
God. There is help given there to persons 
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of all temperaments. But our later scriptures, 
including the Gita, have developed only a few 
of these suggestions. They dwell mainly on 
the threefold way of works, devotion and 
spiritual insight. Karma, bhakti and jnana 
are the three well-known ways of approach 
preached by Hinduism. In the literature of 
mysticism these types of spiritual life are 
termed practical mysticism, devotional mysti- 
cism and philosophical mysticism. But these 
do not exhaust all available methods of 
approach. For instance in the Upanishads the 
creat Yagnavalkya, speaking to his wife 
Maitreyi, says, “ Not for the husband is the 
husband dear, but for God is the husband 
dear. Not for the wife is the wife dear, but 
for God is the wife dear. Not for children are 
children dear, but for God are children dear.” 
Here is a method of approach which we 
search for in vain in the Bhagavad-Gita. The 
tender note of domestic love is absent from its 
symphony. Our little human loves gathering 
in volume and intensity and flowing into a 
sea of divine love—that is a subject which 
does not come within the scope of the Gita. 
It is, of course, a subject which has had a 
marvellously poetical development in the later 
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story of Krishna and the Gopees. How the 
author of the Gita would have treated the 
loves of Krishna and the Gopees is a subject 
upon which we can only speculate. We may 
however hazard the guess that his ascetic 
temperament, his perfect balance of mind and 
his keen perception of ethical values would 
have prevented him from falling into a slush of 
emotion. The love that would have appealed 
to him is not the love of Radha, but that of 
Rukmini. And even for this the Gita did not 
afford him scope. 

Again, in the Upanishads we have hints of 
what is called nature mysticism, which has not 
been developed in our secondary scriptures to 
the extent to which it has been developed in 
the writings of western mystics like Boehme, 
Wordsworth and Emerson. There is a story 
told in the Chandogya-Upanishad of the way 
in which a student was illumined. His teacher, 
after receiving him as a pupil, entrusted to 
him four hundred cows and asked him to tend 
them in the forest. The young man went and 
lived in the forest a number of years till the 
four hundred grew into a thousand. Then he 
began to return. On his way we are told that 
a part of the truth was revealed to him by 
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a bull, a part by the camp-fire, a part by 
a swan and a part by a diver-bird. At 
last he reached the teacher’s house. And 
the teacher, on seeing him, exclaimed, ‘“ Verily 
my dear, you shine like a knower of 
God. Who has instructed you?” And the 
student acknowledged that he was taught 
“by others than men”. I think we have here 
a clear case of nature mysticism. The student, 
living all alone in the forest grazing his 
master’s cows, pondered deeply on the pheno- 
mena of Nature, and the truth slowly dawned 
on his mind. He saw and felt the presence of 
God in the east and the west, in the north and 
the south. He saw Him in the earth and 
the ocean, in the sky and the firmament. He 
saw Him in the sun and the moon, in fire and in 
lightning. And finally he saw Him in the eye 
and the ear, in the breath and the mind of man. 
Thus three thousand years before Wordsworth 
in the tropical forests of India an Indian 
student realised the mystic unity of the spirit 
of Nature and the spirit of man. This teach- 
ing appears in our later scriptures only in the 
form of a hardened doctrine of divine imman- 
ence. We miss the warm feeling for the 
glories of Nature that we find inthe Veda. In 
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the Gita too it appears only as a doctrine, 
though occasionally it catches fire from the 
mind of the author, as in the following passage : 

“JT am the sapidity in waters, O Arjuna. 
I am the radiance in the sun and the moon. I 
am the mystic syllable Om in all the Vedas. 
Iam the sound in ether and virility in men. 
I am the pure fragrance of the earth and brilli- 
ance in fire. I am the life in all beings and 
the austerity in ascetics. Know me as the 
eternal seed of all beings, O Arjuna. 1am the 
intelligence of the intelligent and the splen- 
dour of the splendid.” 

Notwithstanding passages such as these the 
approach to reality in the Gita has not the 
variety and the range it has in the Upanishads. 
The Gita is primarily a theistic scripture. But 
theism is not the last word in Hindu philoso- 
phy. There is a higher experience than the 
purely theistic experience. In the latter, as in 
the purely ethical experience, there is a per- 
sistent duality, a gulf between the ideal and 
the actual and consequently.a sense of unful- 
filled longing. But the great mystics of the 
Upanishads speak of an experience in which 
the knower and the known are one, and all 
sense of duality vanishes. In the famous 
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oft-quoted line “‘ Thou art that, O Svetaketu” we 
reach the pinnacle of Hindu religious teaching. 
No doubt in our later Vedantic literature this 
and other mystic formulz have been so often 
repeated, and in such an uninspiring way, that 
they border on blasphemy. But we should 
remember that there would be no imitation 
pearls without real pearls. And our disgust for 
cheap imitations is only a measure of our love 
of the genuine article. We have the genuine 
article in the Upanishads and in the writings 
of such men as Sankara and Madhusudana. 
No false note is struck when Yagnavalkya 
in Brihadaranyaka-Upanishad says: 

* Where there is a duality, as it were, there 
one sees another, one knows another. But when 
one realises that all is Atman whom can one 
see, and how? Whom can one know, and how ? 
Who can comprehend Him who comprehends 
all. Not this, not that is He.” 

Nor again when he says: 

“ Verily, O Gargi, the Eternal is the unseen 
Seer, the unheard Hearer, the unthought 
Thinker, the unknown Knower. Other than 
Him there is naught that sees. Other 
than Him there is naught that hears. Other 
than Him there is naught that thinks. Other 
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than Him there is naught that knows. Across 
this Eternal, O Gargi, is space woven—warp 
and woof.” 

The feeling that comes over us when we 
listen to such teaching is that the teacher 
is standing on a pinnacle of thought where 
we dare not approach him. We are ina mood 
to say what Yagnavalkya’s wife said to him, 
“Sir this is extremely bewildering to me. I 
cannot understand it.” 

The Bhagavad-Gita does not take us to such 
giddy heights. It rarely leads us away from 
the many-coloured dome of life to the pure 
white radiance of the One. It is a scripture 
intended for the many, and not merely for the 
chosen few. Therefore it prefers more often to 
represent the Absolute as a Person endowed 
with the qualities of grace and compassion. 
It dwells more on the personal Iswara than on 
the impersonal Brahman. It is content to 
make us see God through human spectacles. It 
reveals to us what He is with reference to the 
world, rather than what He is jn Himself. The 
ultimate reality is interpreted in positive terms, 
not in negative terms. It plainly says that 
“the path of the unmanifested is hard for the 
embodied to reach”. 
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Thus the Gita does not give us all that is 
great in the Hindu religious thought. It does 
not specifically develop the highest cardinal 
virtues of Hinduism, namely, satyam and 
ahimsa. It does not describe the path of 
nature mysticism and the path of human love 
among the ways of approach to God. And it 
rarely leads up to the Himalayan heights of 
Yagnavalkya’s teaching in the Upanishads. In 
ethics, in religious worship and in philosophy 
it confines itself to what is most important and 
practical. But what it touches it illumines. 
lts teaching of what is of greatest moment to 
us is marked by a certain severity, sanity, 
decision and universality, which we rarely find 
in our religious literature. Therefore it is the 
best introduction to Hinduism that we have. 
Especially to foreigners, who are brought up in 
theistic religions, it is a book that instantly 
appeals. So I hope that those of you who 
have not yet read the Gita will proceed at 
once to do so and, at the same time, remember 
that there are sill some things great and good 
in Hinduism, which have not come within the 
scope of this beloved scripture. 


THE EXPERIENCE OF 
SRI RAMAKRISHNA PARAMAHAMSA 


“THE bee buzzes round a flower,” says Sri 
Ramakrishna, ‘only before it tastes the 
sweetness of the honey within. But when it 
is inside the flower it quietly drinks the 
nectar.” I am sure there are many in this 
assembly who are every day quietly tasting 
the sweetness of Ramakrishna’s soul. I crave 
the indulgence of these silent admirers and 
disciples while I, a beginner, buzz for a short 
time round the flower. 

The world that is revealed to us by the 
standard biography of the saint is most 
interesting. It is a typically Hindu world 
having for its nucleus a famous temple, a 
bathing-ghat anda sacred river, with all the 
holiness and filth that these usually involve. 
It is the haunt of beggars, holy and profane, 
and of pious worshippers and soulless priests. 
Here come sadhus from distant places with 
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matted hair and long-grown nails and in all 
degrees of nakedness and illumination. Some 
pretend to have discovered the philosopher’s 
stone and cheat the innocent village folk of a 
few annas. Some go about stark naked, but 
can boast of psychic powers gained after years 
of grisly toil and meditation. Some carry their 
sense of equality so far as to eat the leavings 
of beggars’ meals along with dogs, while 
others laugh and roll themselves the whole day 
in the dust, out of religious intoxication. 
There are, again, some sddhus whose intoxica- 
tion is less spiritual, as it proceeds out of 
bhang and wine. And finally there are 
among them some sannydsins true and pure 
like Tota-puri—the guru of Ramakrishna. 
Thus the background of the picture presented 
to us in the biography of the saint is the life in 
a Hindu temple as it has remained unchanged 
probably for the last two thousand years. In 
the course of the narrative we, no doubt, hear 
of gas lamps, of pilgrimages by rail, of Christian 
missionaries, and of the Brahmo Samaj. But 
we easily forget these marks of the nineteenth 
century civilization. 

Against a sombre background of sublimities 
and horrors, of uncanny disciplines and rare 
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realizations associated with a Hindu temple, 
stands the simple, childlike figure of Sri Rama- 
krishna. In those wonderful visionary eyes of 
his, which are trained to look upon eternity 
with a steady gaze, we see, as it were, the 
experience of all the Hindu sages from the 
time of the Rig-Veda. It was inevitable, of 
course, that he should be subject to the limita- 
tions of his environment. But it is marvellous 
how, after his illumination, he transcends them 
all, and, with the quietness and assurance of 
one who has seen Truth, he gives a message 
which modern India sorely needs. Like many 
a sadhu of his time, he went through various 
kinds of uncanny discipline, attended by super- 
natural visions and experiences, but he finally 
condemned the hankering after occult powers. 
Like many a sakta devotee, he worshipped Kali 
to the end, but he incessantly taught that 
every religion is only a partial representation 
of the ineffable Absolute. Like many an 
orthodox Brahman, he began his life witha 
strict observance of caste rules in the matter of 
food, choosing to cook his own meals on 
the banks of the Ganges rather than eat 
the prasadam of the temple; but he ended 
by making his disciples cosmopolitan and 
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permitting them to receive food from the 
houses of all, irrespective of caste. 


I 


The life of Ramakrishna is a drama in three 
acts. The first act begins with the building 
of the Dakshinesvar temples by Rani Rasmani 
in 1855, and the appointment of Ramakrishna 
as a priest in one of them. The early years 
of the saint before this date form a sort of 
prologue. They were spent mostly in his own 
village of Kamarpukur. During that time his 
life was that of any poor Brahman boy in an 
Indian village even to-day. He learned very 
little at school, but a good deal from Puranic 
recitals, folk songs, and village theatricals. 
But everyone, who was acquainted with him, 
knew that he was an extraordinary boy of 
a peculiarly sensitive religious temperament. 
He was often subject to trances, the first of 
the kind occurring as early as his seventh 
year. ‘ 

When he was sixteen years old Ramakrishna 
was obliged to go to Calcutta to help his 
brother in discharging his duties as a purohit 
among some of the respectable families of 
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that city. He and his brother struggled on 
for three years as family priests in Calcutta, 
and after the construction of the Dakshinesvar 
temples, they became temple priests. 

Then began the period of storm and stress 
in Ramakrishna’s life. The duties he was 
called upon to discharge in the temple brought 
to a focus the vague yearnings and the half- 
satisfied longings of the preceding years of 
boyhood. From this time onward he spent 
twelve years in search of God, with an 
astonishing tenacity of purpose. The ex- 
periences of these years are most harrowing 
to read. We are told, for instance, that for 
half this period he did not close his eyelids in 
sleep. Unconscious of hunger and thirst, and 
unaffected by the incidents that happened 
around him, the young aspirant spent his days 
more or less like a lunatic. He would meditate 
for hours at midnight under an dmalaka tree 
in the Panchavati garden, without his clothes, 
and even without his sacred thread. He 
would at times weep profusely like a child 
and often rub his face against the ground in 
misery. According to an oft-quoted passage, 
when the peal of the evening bells in the 
temple announced the close of day he would 
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become sadder still and cry, “ Another day is 
gone in vain, Mother, and I have not seen 
thee. Another day of this short life has 
passed, and I have not known the truth.” 
Sometimes doubts would harass his soul and 
he would exclaim, ‘‘ Art thou true, Mother ? 
Or is it all a fiction of the mind ? Js religion 
a phantasy, a mere castle in the air?” “ Oh! 
What days of madness I passed through,” 
said the saint in his later years. ‘‘ Youcannot 
imagine the pangs I felt owing to the separa- 
tion from Mother.” He could not conduct 
the worship in the temple in the prescribed 
manner. During the evening service, when he 
had to wave lights before the goddess, he would 
go on waving them, forgetting when to stop. 
When making the offerings he would remain 
gazing at the image, as if it were going to eat 
the food. After some months of this intense 
state of feeling came the first flash of illumin- 
ation, of which he has left us a vivid record in 
a passage which is of great interest to students 
of mysticism. He says: | 

I was then suffering from an excruciating 
pain for not being blessed with a vision of the 
Mother. I felt as if somebody was squeezing my 


heart like a wet towel. I was overpowered by 
a great restlessness, afraid that it might not be 
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my lot to realize her in this life. I could not bear 
the separation any longer and thought that I had 
no more need to live. Suddenly my eyes fell on 
the sword that was in the Mother's temple. 
Determined to put an end to my life, I jumped 
like a mad man and seized it—when, all on a 
sudden, the buildings with their various parts, 
the temple and all, vanished from my sight, 
leaving no trace whatsoever ; and in their stead 
I found a limitless infinite, effulgent ocean of 
consciousness or spirit, and, as far as the eye 
could reach, its shining billows were madly rushing 
toward me from all sides with a terrific noise to 
swallow me up. In the twinkling of an eye they 
were on me and engulfed me completely. I was 
panting for breath. I was caught in the rolling 
waves and fell down senseless. What happened 
outside after that I did not know, nor how that 
day or the next passed. But within me there 
was a steady flow of undiluted bliss altogether 
new, and I felt the direct presence of the divine 
Mother. 


In mystic literature this experience is called 
the awakening. The emergence of mystic 
consciousness, sharply marked off from the long 
dim struggles that precede it, is usually attend- 
ed by violent bodily changes. After the shock 
of the first vision, Ramakrishna was unable to 
exert any control over his body, St. Paul, 
after a similar experience, was, we know, 
struck blind. Suso, a German mystic of the 
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fourteenth century, suffered at the time of his 
awakening so greatly in body that it seemed to 
him that none even in dying could suffer so 
much in so short a time. Richard Rolle of 
Hampole has recorded that his heart burned 
with a sensible fire, “truly not imaginingly.” 
Ramakrishna, too, tells us that in subsequent 
years of storm and stress he felt a burning 
sensation all over his body, as if his skin had 
been painted with a caustic lotion. He was 
also attacked with a ravenous appetite, and no 
amount of food could satisfy him for some 
days. 

With the first vision of the divine reality 
begins what is called the ‘“‘ Game of Love” in 
mystical literature. God plays “hide and 
seek,” as it were, with the new-born soul. Or, 
in more scientific language, the mystic consci- 
ousness comes and goes, leaving the subject 
miserable and panting in the dark intervals. 
The mystic begins to interpret his flaming 
experience in theological terms. He uses the 
language of the geligion he has been brought 
up in or is acquainted with. St. Paul calls it 
the Christ. Chaitanya calls it Krshna. The 
saints of southern India call it Siva. Christ 
calls it the Father. Ramakrishna calls it Kali, 
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the Mother. In all these cases the reality, 
which is behind the shows of life, is apprehend- 
ed by the mystic as a person. Consequently 
the reaction of the soul upon the uprush of the 
new truth takes the form of passionate love. 
An intensely human relationship is established 
between the soul and God—whether it be that 
of the son to the parent, or that of the servant 
to the master, or that of the lover to the 
beloved. These are the three well-known types 
of mystic devotion. But the reality may be 
apprehended in other ways also. It may be 
apprehended as a place instead of a person. The 
Sufi mystics of Persia describe it as a distant 
goal, the way to which lies through seven 
valleys. Dante, in his Divine Comedy, following 
popular theology, also represents it as a place. 
So does: Bunyan in his Pilgrim’s Progress. In 
all these cases the soul is regarded, not as a 
child, nor as a servant, nor as a lover, but as 
a pilgrim. A third way of representing the 
reality is to describe it as a state or a condition 
of the soul. Philosophical mystics of the type 
of Sankara who have the strength to contem- 
plate on avyakta or Godhead always represent 
it as an ineffable state to which we are to 
be awakened from the nightmare of life. In 
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this case the soul is regarded as a dreamer or a 
sleeper. From the sleep of ajnadna one has to 
be awakened into jnana. 

After the mystic’s experience is thus crystal- 
lized into a definite theological or poetic 
concept, he begins to adjust his life and 
character to the new light. He imposes upon 
himself terrible disciplines to make himself. 
pure and sinless. He cuts new channels in his 
mind and violently closes up the old. Anything 
which is likely to draw away his energies from 
the new centre is relentlessly removed. Those 
earthly connections that bind him most to 
selfhood are rent asunder. Family, friends, 
riches, comforts—all are forsaken. Even the 
formalities of religion are laid aside. In fact, 
the first touch of the true religious spirit in 
every case results in death, the death of the 
seed before the plant begins to sprout. “ Leave 
all and follow me,” says the Light; and the 
injunction is literally followed by every mystic 
in the first stage of his journey, which Western 
writers call the ,urificatory stage and which 
we call sadhana or tapas. It is a period 
punctuated by visions and voices, temptations 
and lapses, which are personified into angels 
and evil spirits in popular literature. Christ 
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was tempted by Satan. Buddha was tempt- 
ed by Mara, and Visvamitra by Menaka. 
Ramakrishna, too, had some of these experi- 
ences. He saw spirits and heard voices, and 
frequently fell into trances. The momentous 
struggle that was going on in his soul between 
the old and the new was often objectified, 
and the whole drama enacted before his very 
eyes. One day as he sat down to meditate 
he found a sannyasin emerging out of - his 
body with a trident in his hand. The figure 
directed him to concentrate his mind on God 
and threatened that, otherwise, he would plunge 
the weapon into his body. Presently another 
man—the papa-purusha—came out of his body 
and was killed on the spot by the shining 
sannyasin, who, after: this exploit, re-entered 
his body. In fact, this part of the saint’s 
biography is a supernatural romance in which 
his mind is described as moving in a world of 
abstractions and spirit-voices, while his body 
remained so dead and motionless that birds 
would perch on it and serpents crawl over it. 
At the same time Ramakrishna was disci- 
plining himself in a most drastic way. He 
would clean closets like a scavenger. He 
would eat food cooked by the lowest classes. 
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He would eat the leavings of dogs. And he 
would make no difference between sandal and 
filth. No wonder therefore that everyone 
thought he was mad. He himself feared that 
his mind was going to pieces. In the agony 
of his heart he cried, “ Mother, is this the 
result of praying and wholly surrendering 
myself to thee?” But in the every next 
moment he would say, “ Let it be as thou 
wishest. Let this body go to pieces, but leave 
me not. Reveal thyself to me; be kind to thy 
helpless son, O Mother. I have taken shelter 
at thy lotus feet. Thou art my only refuge.” 

His prayer was heard at last. For a female 
sannyasin came on the scene. She understood 
Ramakrishna’s case and began to help him in 
his devotions. Under the direction of the 
Brahmani, as she was called, the saint passed 
through the Tantric sadhana. The philosophy 
that underlies this system seems to be that 
sensuality must be met on its own ground 
and that the deification of the objects of desire 
would lead to the realization of God more 
swiftly than the renunciation of them. 

The most remarkable feature of the purifi- 
catory period of Ramakrishna is that he was 


not satisfied with any one system of discipline, 
- 
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Scarcely had he finished his Tantric sadhana 
when he began to experiment, as it were, with 
the various types of Vaisnava sadhana. 
Fortunately, however, he was led on from the 
emotional mysticism, in which many a weak- 
brained sadhana is engulfed, to a more virile 
experience. An itinerant monk called Tota- 
puri arrived at Dakshinesvar and by a single 
glance he discovered that Ramakrishna was 
an advanced seeker after truth. Would he 
learn Vedanta ? Ramakrishna readily consented, 
and was soon initiated. He joined the sacred 
order of sannyasins and began to learn Advaita 
philosophy. We are told that, on the very 
firsts day on which he practised Advaita 
sadhana, he got into nirvikalpa samadhi and 
remained in that state for three days. The 
guru stood by wondering and exclaimed, “ Is 
it possible that this man has attained in the 
course of a single day what took me forty 
years of strenuous practice to achieve ?” 
Tota-puri remained with him for eleven 
months and taught him the philosophy of 
Sankara in detail. Ramakrishna henceforth 
became a jnani as well asa bhakta. Reality 
now became as much a state of his own soul as a 
beloved person outside it. In one of his 
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sayings he clearly brings out the relation 
between jndna and bhakti. He compares the 
former to a terrace and the latter to a staircase. 
Both are made of the same materials. The 
terrace is the Absolute realized in samadhi, 
in which the self and the world are blotted 
out. The staircase is the world of names and 
forms—the manifestation of the Absolute to 
the human sense. We go up and down, 
sometimes resting on the terrace, and some- 
times on the steps of the staircase. 

Ramakrishna’s religious training was thus 
complete. But under the stress of the terrible 
saidhanas that he had passed through his health 
broke down. After a long samadhi of six 
months, during which he gat still like a dead 
body, unconscious of the passing of day and 
night, he had an attack of dysentery. He 
suffered from it for many months and was 
taken out of Dakshinesvar to his native 
village for a change. This ends the first act 
of the drama of his life. 


II 


In the second act we find Ramakrishna in 
secure possession of light. His jnana caksus 
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no longer winks, but is wide open. No violent 
exercises are required any longer to keep its 
gaze steady. Consciousness has been lifted 
once for all from a self-centred world to a 
God-centred world. The self is made aware 
of its high destiny. Or, to use a figure which 
is extensively employed in Western mystical 
literature, the soul has put on the ornaments of 
chastity, humility, renunciation, and yoga. 
She wears them with ease and comfort. Now 
comes the period of her betrothal. The veil is 
removed from her face. She sees her Lord 
with her own eyes. She begins to verify the 
accounts given of the bridegroom by her 
spiritual parents. She finds that in every 
particular His loveliness surpasses her wildest 
dreams of expectation. But there is a new 
and strange experience of which she has not 
heard. For, as she looks at him, her own form 
slowly undergoes a change. She feels she is 
being transformed into His likeness. Her orna- 
ments of chastity and purity, her renunciation 
and yoga, so highly priced in the world of men, 
melt and dissolve. They vanish, transmuted in- 
to something which no tongue of man can tell. 

Ramakrishna says, “It is not the giva that 
realizes Brahman. It is Brahman that realizes 
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Brahman.” Man as man cannot know God. 
To say that the soul meets God _ face 
to face is only a _ misleading metaphor. 
What we can see face to face is only a 
creature, not the Creator. The Creator is 
not an object. He is the eternal subject. 
As long as we look upon God as an object we 
only know about him. But to know Him we 
must partake of His nature. How else can 
the knower be known? Vijnataram aré kena 
vijaniyat? In mystic consciousness knowing 
and being are one. The more you become 
like God, the more you know Him. Jndna is 
not wijndana. It is not a mere intellectual 
comprehension of truth. The author of Theo- 
logia Germanica, a famous mystical book of 
devotion of the fourteenth century, says, “ In 
what measure we put off the creature, in the 
same measure are we able to put on the crea- 
tor, neither more nor less... . If the creator 
shall enter in, the creature must depart ; of 
this be assured.” To the same effect are the 
words of Ruysbrpek, a Flemish mystic: “In 
order that the creature may conceive and 
comprehend God it must be drawn up into 
God from above; it is only by God that it can 
comprehend God.” 
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The mystic not only sees God, but also 
begins to partake of His nature. The danger, 
however, is that he may choose to live apart 
from the world and live in lonely contempla- 
tion of the spiritual kingdom he has discovered. 
He has already cut himself off from the world 
in his sadhana period. He has lived, in the 
words of Brother Lawrence, as if there were 
none in the world except himself and God. 
But, after the end of sadhana, it is only mystics 
of a feeble nature that are preoccupied with 
transcendental joys and continue to neglect 
the world. This rather selfish attitude is 
rightly condemned as spiritual gluttony. The 
greater mystics come back into the world 
knowing, as Theologia Germanica puts it, that 
this world is the outer court of eternity. “Try 
to know the nitya through leela,” says Rama- 
krishna. ‘It is through the leela that you 
must feel your way to the nitya. It is again 
from the nitya that you must feel your way 
back to the leela.’ He teaches this both by 
precept and by example. Accordingly, we 
find the saint in the second stage of his career 
coming back into the world and meeting other 
aspirants and checking his experience with 
theirs. In his pilgrimage to Benares and 
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Brindavan, when he interviews men like 
Devendra Nath Tagore and Keshub Chandar 
Sen, his mind is broadened and slowly his own 
mission becomes clear to him. He was destined, 
as we now see, to become the starting-point of 
the great Hindu Renaissance which has yet to 
fulfil the hopes it once raised. He was to be 
the first prophet, through whose mouth the 
motherland, rising after a long sleep, would 
re-affirm her faith in her own ideals of renunci- 
ation and toleration. But what struck him at 
the time in his contact with the educated 
classes was their rank materialism on the one 
hand, and their playing with religion on the 
other, without any religious experience. No 
man had greater contempt than Ramakrishna 
for those who begin to preach religion from 
mere book knowledge. You may as well begin 
to describe Benares, having seen only a map of 
it, says he. One can imagine the pain of a 
specialist when a charlatan is haranguing to a 
crowd on his subject. It is torture to a true 
mystic to listen, to the facile eloquence of a 
voluptuary, whose mysticism is only a cloak 
for his desires. Every one of Ramakrishna’s 
sayings on this point is a slap in the face of 
some of us who indulge in delivering lectures 
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on religion in our leisure moments. We may 
hold distinguished audiences spell-bound ; we 
may do ample justice to our subject; but we 
stir no hearts and make no conversions. The 
word ‘“ ineffectual” will be writ large on our 
tombs. It is far otherwise with those who 
have seen Truth. They speak little. But every 
word they utter is a winged shaft which goes 
straight to the heart of the listener. 
Ramakrishna therefore began to feel that 
his duty henceforth was to rouse the religious 
feeling of the worldly-minded and reaffirm the 
ancient truths of Hinduism by an appeal to 
his own experience. Childlike and humble as 
he was, he perceived that the divine Spirit was 
to speak through him to his generation, as it 
once spoke in his own province through Chai- 
tanya. It is significant that during this period 
of his life one day he went and suddenly 
occupied the sacred seat set apart for Chai- 
tanya by his devotees in their celebrations. But, 
as yet, the exact form which his work had to 
take did not suggest itself to him. Meanwhile 
he tried every means in his power to perfect 
his religious experience. With the spirit of 
a scientist he passed through Mohammedan 
and Christian disciplines and satisfied himself 
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in a short time that they led to the same goal. 
He further realized that the various Hindu 
schools of thought based on the Sruti were not 
contradictory but only indicated the several 

“stages in the growth of the soul. In all these 
matters Ramakrishna was not content with a 
passive faith. His faith was always dynamic. 
Its activity began with an experiment and 
ended with an experience. 

The gathering of the disciples round Rama- 
krishna marks the end of the second act of 
his life-drama. We have seen how in this 
period he came back into the world, looked 
around him, and compared his experience with 
that of other men. As he did this, gradually 
his mission became clear to him. Years 
afterward when he lay dying in Cassipore 
garden he said, “ Had this body been allowed 
to last a little longer, many more people would 
have become spiritually awakened.” So, to 
awaken people from their spiritual slumber and 
to tell them of the wonders of the kingdom of 
God which he hgd seen with his own eyes and 
to which all the scriptures of the world bear 
witness was to be his mission. He could carry 
out that mission only by gathering around him 
a faithful band of followers. When once the 
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idea dawned on his mind he grasped it with 
his usual intensity. “There was no limit to 
the yearning I had then,” says he in his 
reminiscences. ‘‘ During the daytime I some- 
how managed to control it... . but when 
the day came to a close, I could no longer 
curb my feelings. The thought oppressed me 
that another day had gone and they had not 
come. When during the evening service the 
temple premises rang with the sound of bells 
and conch-shells I would climb to the roof of 
the building in the garden and, writhing in 
anguish of heart, cry at the top of my voice 
“Come, my boys! O, where are you?’” With 
that cry ends his illuminative period, which 
we have called the second act. 


Til 


It is often said by Western critics that 
Oriental mystics press on the upward way to 
lose themselves on the heights, that they do 
not come back with glad tidings for humanity, 
and that therefore their lives are lost to us. 
This statement may be true of the lesser 
mystics, but not of the great mystics of the 
East. The Buddha, after his enlightenment, 
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went to Benares and set the wheel of Law in 
motion. The author of the Bhagavad-Gita 
taught that spiritual union or yoga was 
intended tor no other purpose than that 
of co-operation with Isvara in carrying out His 
will in the world. All the Bodhisattvas of 
our Mahayana Buddhism, after their illumina- 
tion, became the saviours of their race. Even 
Sankara, who is supposed to have taught a 
philosophy of quietism, did not hide his light 
under a bushel. He travelled all over the 
country teaching the true doctrine and 
stamping out heresy. Why, the whole history 
of India, before her downfall, may be described 
as an unsuccessful attempt on the part of her 
spiritual leaders to construct a grand socio- 
political edifice on the basic teachings of the 
Upanishadic mystics. No true Indian mystic 
ever failed to lead a creative life after his 
illumination. In fact, his life of activity is 
closely bound up with that other life in which 
he is in union with God. The so-called 
“ unitive ” stage ef the mystic’s career has thus 
two aspects—that of eternal rest and that of 
incessant activity. For God is both nrguna 
and saguna. He dwells both in eternity and 
in time. Accordingly, the yogin who has 
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attained union with Him, is both a man 
of action and a man of contemplation. Heisa 
crusader as well as a psalmist. His outer 
career is one of lifelong fight against ignorance 
and evil with-the cleanest weapons of his age. 
But his inner spirit dwells serene on the heights 
of eternity. The two aspects of truth which 
we arbitrarily classify as dynamic and static 
find their reconciliation in his nature as in 
God’s. In partaking of the nature of God the 
yogin becomes like Him—an active-passive 
entity, Isvara and Brahman in one. _ Incessant 
work and eternal rest are mysteriously 
reconciled in one and the same person. That 
is the ideal which the Bhagavad-Gita sets 
before us: ‘‘ He who sees rest in activity and 
activity in rest—he is wise among men, he is 
a yogin and a thorough man of action.” 

While admitting the necessity of creative 
activity, we in the East have to protest against 
the doctrine that a life of practical work is to be 
rigorously exacted of every yogin. Religion is 
not mere philanthropy, any mere than it is mere 
righteousness. Fussy social service is not the 
only way to serve God. Even the Gita which 
lays so much stress on the life of action tells 
us, ‘‘ Far inferior is mere action to the discipline 
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of the mind.” In other words, bhakti first and 
philanthropy afterwards. It is better that we 
pay some attention to our private characters 
before we think of public service. Nothing 
roused the wrath of Ramakrishna so much as 
the talk of social service before the cultivation 
of a true religious spirit. The conversation 
between him and Kristo Das Pal is worth 
quoting in this connection : 

Mr. Pal happened to observe, “ Sir, this cant 
of renunciation has almost ruined the country. 
For this reason the Indians are a subject nation 
to-day. Doing good to others, bringing education 
to the door of the ignorant, and above all 
improving the material condition of the 
country—these should be our duty now. The 
cry of religion and renunciation would only 
weaken us. You should advise the young men 
of Bengal to resort to such acts only as will 
uplift the country.” 

“You appear to be a man of poor under- 
standing,” replied Ramakrishna in an animated 
voice. “ By reading two pages of English you 
think you have known everything in the 
world. You seem to think you are omniscient. 
How dare you talk of helping the world? The 
Lord will look to it. You haven’t got the 
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power in you to do this. I know what you 
mean by helping others. To feed a number of 
persons, to treat them when they are sick, to 
construct a road or excavate a well—isn’t that 
all? These are good deeds, no doubt. But how 
trifling in comparison with the vastness of the 
universe! How far can a man advance in that 
line? How many people can you save from 
the jaws of famine? ... Well, God alone 
can look after the world. Let man first 
realize Him. Let him get His authority and 
be endowed with His power; then and then 
alone he can think of doing good to others.” 

It was in 1879 that the first disciples came 
to him. And from that date to the date 
of his death in 1886—that is, for seven years— 
Ramakrishna talked incessantly and poured 
out the treasures of his heart. All that we 
know of the gospel of Ramakrishna is from 
these wonderful informal talks. It is well 
known that his favourite disciple was Narendra, 
who, under the name of Swami Vivekananda, 
afterwards became the St. Paul of the Rama- 
krishna movement. He has recorded for us 
what happened at an interview which he had 
with his master before he was converted. We 
are told that Ramakrishna suddenly approached 
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Narendra and touched him. The _ effect 
had better be described in Vivekananda’s own 
words. ‘The touch at once gave rise toa 
novel experience within me. With my eyes 
open I saw that the walls and everything in 
the room whirled rapidly and vanished into 
nought, and the whole universe, together with 
my individuality, was about to merge in an 
all-encompassing mysterious void. ... I 
was terribly frightened and thought that I 
was facing death. Unable to control myself, 
I eried out, ‘What is this you are doing to | 
me? I have my parents at home. He laughed 
at this, and passing his hand over my chest 
said, ‘ All right! Let it rest now. Everything 
will come in time.’ I was myself again and 
found everything within and without the 
room as it had been before.” This incident 
shows the magnetic influence which Rama- 
krishna exerted on those who appeared to him 
as the chosen vessels. It is also very pleasing 
to note the tender love and the parental 
affection which .the saint had for his spiritual 
children. “He alone knew how to love 
another,’ says Vivekananda of his master ; 
“worldly people only make a show of it for 
selfish ends.” 
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It is remarkable that Ramakrishna laid 
upon his disciples no such terrible sadhanas as 
he had laid upon himself. In fact, when one 
of them, in the fervour of his devotion, wanted 
to be initiated into sannyadsa straightway the 
saint replied with a charming humanity, 
“What will you gain by renouncing the 
world? Family life is like a fort. It is easier 
to fight the enemy from within the fort than 
from without. You will be in a position to 
renounce the world when you can bestow 
three-fourths of your mind on God, but not 
before.” To another he said, “What is the 
necessity of giving up the world altogether ? 
It is enough to give up the attachment to it.” 
At the same time Ramakrishna, like a true 
Hindu, passionately believed that sanyasa 
and all that it means constitute the goal of 
life. Whatever our individual frailties may 
be, we belong to a race that loves asceticism. 
We worship the kashaya, the saffron robe. It 
is to us what the laurel was to the Greeks. 
For we have all been brought. up in the shadow 
of the great renunciation of our beloved prince, 
Siddhartha: ‘‘One must renounce,” whispered 
Ramakrishna in the ear of Narendra during 
his last illness. ‘“‘ When you see everything 
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saturated with God, can you see anything 
else—the family, or the like?” “ When palm 
trees go up,’ he said on another occasion, 
“the leaves drop off by themselves. Caste 
observances also go like that. But don’t tear 
them off as these fools do.” (meaning the 
violent reformers). 

In the teachings of Ramakrishna during 
what I have called his creative period there 
was nothing original ornew. For Ramakrishna 
came neither to destroy nor to fulfil: He 
bore testimony to the eternal truth of the Sruti. 
He is a branch of that true vine. He does 
not speak as one of the scribes, but with 
authority. Accordingly the formulas of the 
older mystics glow on his lips with life and 
truth. It is marvellous how the theological 
discussions of generations are often summed 
up by him in a single parable or image which 
looks like the final word on the subject. Take, 
for instance, the problem of evil. Is evil real 
or unreal? What is its relation to God ? Why 
is it unsubdued by the Omnipotent ? We have 
endless discussions on these questions. Rama- 
krishna in simple language says, “ Evil exists 
in God as poison in a serpent.” What is poison 
to us is no poison to the serpent, but a natural 
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secretion. The serpent does not die of its own 
poison. On the other hand, the secretion is a 
condition of its health. So evil is evil from 
the point of view of man. What we regard 
as evil is nothing of the kind from the point of 
view of God. In other words, from the 
absolute standpoint there is no evil. We 
have an acrimonious controversy on the 
eternity and the authority of the Veda. Let 
us hear Ramakrishna on the question. He 
says: ‘‘ When a _ thorn gets into the flesh, one 
takes it out with another thorn and then casts 
both away.” So relative knowledge alone can 
remove the relative ignorance which blinds 
the eye of the self. But the man who attains 
the highest jnadna does away with both know- 
ledge and ignorance in the end. Hence both 
are avidya. Again on the same subject he 
says, “Scriptures only point the way to God. 
Once you have known the way, what is the 
use of Scriptures? The next step is to work 
your way to the goal.” Ramakrishna was 
once asked, “ When shall JI be free?” His 
pithy answer was, ““ When ‘I’ shall cease to 
be.” There ina nutshell we have the teachings 
not only of the Vedanta, but also of all the 
great mystics of the world. One more 
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instance: “ Are not rites and ceremonies the 
mere husks of religion?” “ Yes,” says Rama- 
krishna, “ but without the husk the paddy 
does not grow in the soil. You can’t sow 
rice.” 

What is most valuable to us in the Rama- 
krishna literature is, however, not so much 
the teachings as the experience of the saint 
and mystic. All great religions are founded 
on the. spiritual experience of mystics. 
Christianity is the systematized experience 
of Jesus, St. John, and St. Paul. Islam is 
based on the experience of Muhammed. 
Buddhism is based on the experience of the 
Buddhas and Bodhisattvas. Our own religion 
is founded on the experience of the Vedic 
Rishis. The Sruti is the testimony of those 
who have experienced in their hearts the 
eternal and living truth. It does not rest on 
any external authority. It does not depend 
for its existence on the historicity of any man. 
Hinduism has no human founder. It is not 
afraid of the sosalled “ higher criticism ” of 
its. scriptures. It does not fight shy of the 
advances in science. For its own conclusions 
are as scientific and as much open to experi- 
ment and verification as those of science. We 
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have, no doubt, our creeds and dogmas. But 
they are like the formulas of science, useful 
for the layman and the beginner. Our priests 
teach us these on external authority, for, in 
matters of institutional religion, authority is 
the principle of continuity. But, for those who 
are in earnest about religion, there is the 
internal ‘authority, namely, the experience of 
our saints and mystics, which is the ultimate 
ground of belief. We have only to make that 
experience our own by going through the 
disciplines they prescribe, and we shall see 
for ourselves the validity of the spiritual laws 
revealed in our scriptures. In the roll of 
the illustrious witnesses who have repeatedly 
borne testimony to the living truth of the : 
Veda from age to age, among the many names © 
of rishis and sannyasins, of avatars and 
acharyas, who have guided the footsteps of 
Indian humanity in the ways of the Lord, 
the latest name is that of Sri Ramakrishna 
Paramahamsa. | 
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